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_ CHAPTER I. 


THE NYMPH. 


ee 


' HE eagle looked down, and saw; his deep, glaring eye 
scanned the scene before Sbawvthe still, grand seene of 
rocks, sea, sky, and their dwellers. The mighty-winged 
bird flapped his broad feathers, threw up his crested head, 
swooped reund and round the crown of the mountain, and 
oS flew in wide, tremendous flights down on the rock below. 

He screeched with delight, and woke the echoes of the steep Scandinavian 
shore ; he woke also his fellow dwellers. The eider-duck, having come 
down from, more northern regions still, cooed hoarsely, as it sat watching 
the bird king up there; the seamew sped wildly over the surging sea, 
and the eaglets looked out from cranny and nook, to see what disturbed 
their sire. Up he rose again—up he swept once more; then swooping 
back, he rested on a broad ledge, bent forward, and cast his hungry 
rapacious glance on a human form. Below him, on the opposite side of 
the sea-indenture, stood on a rocky eminence a being other than birds—a 
girl. With flowing hair and extended nostril she glanced round the 
magnificent wild scene, listening to the eagle’s cry as to a nightingale’s 
song, and throwing her arms longingly towards the sea. A sudden 
thought seized her—swift as a doe she skipped down the rocky side, 
springing with dexterity from ledge to ledge, and finally halting on the 
shore. 
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GUSTAVUS THE THIRD OF SWEDEN. 


‘Ha! ha! here I can bathe—here no one will watch me, and rob me 
of the sea-nymph’s empire ; here the eagle alone can see me.’ 

As if in response, the eagle screeched out again his hollow, shrill, 
animal-cry. 

‘Oh, are you there? Will you gainsay me? Bah! I fear no man, 
and should I fear you? No—off with these wraps !’ 

She undressed hastily, threw down her loose linen garments, shook 
back her hair, and sprang like an Eve into the waters. Greedily she 
dipped her head below, then rose to her full height, covered by her long 
yellow hair ; she floated rather than swam, throwing her gleaming arms 
above the greenish flood, and spreading the waters aside with the flat 
palms of her dainty hands. : 

Screech upon screech came from the eagle’s throat ; it was something 
new, this soft white being there below, crested with the human female’s 
long hair, that swept over her like a protecting mantle. For good 
fifteen minutes she disported in the sea-waves, and then with a rush 
leapt on the pebbly, sharp, shore-edge, the water dropping off her ; 
throwing back her hair, she looked upward into the sky with humid 
thankful eyes. It was too much for the eagle king. He looked once 
more, rose, and swung himself off higher and higher into the dull clouded 
regions of his home, to dream of the vision there below. 

. The girl had dried herself with her white linen apron, and put on 
her first garment ; the weeds clung to her feet ; she bent down to pick 
them off, and suddenly heard a call: 

‘Christina! Christina! where art thou?’ sounded a harsh Swedish 
voice. ‘What hast done, child? Art run mad altogether ?’ 

‘Ulrica, here I am, dressing—just took my bath.’ 

Above appeared an oldish, comely woman, dressed country fashion, 

‘The Lord be praised, there are no men here, the child is naked ; and 
surely I never can get down there. Hearest thou me, Christina? thou 
art naked !’ ; 

‘No, I have my chemise on.’ 

‘You naughty girl ; come up this moment.’ 

‘No, first I'll dress.’ 

On her half-wet body she put her linen skirts and dress, tried to draw 
on her yellow leather boots, and could not—for she evidently patronised 
no stockings ; then flinging her cloth mantle over her shoulder, she 
climbed up towards the caller, who had found a place whereon to rest, 

Christina sat down by the woman. 

‘Eh, in a pet, and pray why ; because I just wanted to try how the 
nymphs felt when they swam 
them ? & 
‘Thy father ruins thee 
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‘No, no, he pours glorious thoughts into me, that make me leave the 
spinning-wheel and the spindle, the baking-trough and the cooking- 
stove, and let me know something of the great women of my country— 
of the-heroines that loved the Ynglings, our first kings, and the Sciolds 
from Odin.’ 

- “Wilt be a heathen wench one day, not wooed nor wedded ?’ 

‘Stop, Ulrica, you know nothing ; your little soul is washed in home- 
brewed ale, and nourished with oaten cakes ; your body is the same ; 
they are both one: and I—ah! I could wash mine in the stream of 
poetry, and feed it with the brave deeds of my ancestors.’ | 

‘ Hush, hush ; think how poor we are.’ 

‘Poor! Who cares? Not I. Let me lie here, Ulrica, and put my 
head on your dear old lap. Listen to me, Ulrica. My father says there 
‘was a time when the gods of. Greece and Rome came down to wed the 


_ maidens on earth; when deeds were done, the ring of whose metal 


sounds gloriously in our ears ; when woman excited man to the exercise 
of his highest powers. Ah! such a woman should I have liked to have 
been ! such a woman—drawing my love from the highest, the bravest, 
the boldest—from the skies themselves !’ 

‘Child, darest thou blaspheme ?’ 

‘Pah! according to your Lutheran notions ; I hate that twang. Come, 
sing out here, in the vast Universe ; call out to Him, here, where are 
the living signs of His works. Luther was great, and brave, my father 
Says, and there was no small talk in him, but you in Tjérn don’t under- 
stand him, drawling his hymns the fashion you do.’ 

‘Christina, that Lutheran twang, as thou callest it, has kept many a 
maiden straight.’ 

‘It never shall me. I love the German’s bold preaching, when my 


‘father reads his sermons, and I like the firm, strong faith shown in his 


hymns, but I hate all your scruples and hypocrisies.’ 

‘Wilt never be gentle and shame-faced, like other maidens ?’ 

‘I don’t know other maidens but the village girls, and my town cousin, 
who made me sick when I looked at her once.’ 

‘Why? She is demure, and will be well married soon.’ 

‘Well married soon; and thou thinkest I would marry thus? I? 


No, Ulrica, I am very poor; I don’t know if I am beautiful, though I 


should like to be; but I am more than either—I am free. My soul 
would strive to go into the clouds up there ; my heart would like to give 


itself to one who could conquer the world, who could hold in awe nations. 


If I could stir up in a man the heroic blood of our land, I would not 


‘flinch were he to die before my very eyes. Oh, that I could bear his 


banner through the crowd, and proclaim him.’ The girl had risen ; her 
tall form stood up erect ; with very eagerness she stamped her foot on 
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the rock, and, forgetting she had no boot on, she cut herself on the sharp 
stone, so that the blood ran from the wound. With a cry of pain she 
held up her foot. | 

‘A bad sign, Christina; thou see’st such love brings no good, Let 
me tie the wound with the handkerchief.’ 


Christina had turned pale. She meekly submitted. 
‘My dream has come true. I shall find him, and he will slay me,’ she 
whispered to herself. 


‘What sayest thou ?’ 

‘ Nothing, Ulrica. Where is my father ?’ 

‘Oh, [ forgot why I came seeking for thee ; thy distant relation by 
thy mother (Captain Liljehorn) has arrived, and brought news from 
Stockholm about the young king and the doings there. Thy father 
asketh for thee, and no one could find thee. What freak took thee here 
to this side of the shore ?’ 

‘ My fancy ; most people’s law, though they might not own it.’ 

‘Come now, Christina, we must stay no longer. Look across ; the sky 
is overcast, and supper will have to be prepared for the stranger.’ 

‘ Always your Martha spirit—eating and drinking. I am tired of it. 
See there, the cloudy sky is so beautiful! Others love the sunshine—I 
love the cloud. To me the sombre grey of the sky is far more lovely, 
more God-telling than the vulgar glare of the sun. I love difficulty, 
danger, aye, I might say, sorrow. There is more greatness in grief than 
happiness in joy. Come, Ulrica, you don’t understand me, and I am 
throwing my pearl before the swine.’ 

‘ Thou’rt rude, child ; but old Ulrica can never chide thee. 
Liljehorn is very handsome.’ Ulrica looked sideways at her young 
mistress. 

‘Bosh, “handsome is that handsome does,” says the Swedish proverb. 
I never liked my mother’s grand relations as I liked my father’s humbler 
ones.’ 

‘Thy mother is in her grave.’ 

‘The more the pity ; I need her sadly.’ 

By this time the two had risen. One more longing look Christina 
cast back, and then the two started homeward. Scarcely had they began 
to descend the declivities of the rocky shore, than a wide expanse of 
undulating ground spread before them inland, sheltering a village among 
its swelling, hilly ranges. The sun broke out and dyed the pretty scene 
with glowing rays; but Christina, hobbling along by Ulrica’s side, 
hurried impatiently on. 

‘Come home,’ she said, ‘I am tired of \seeing this soft picture ; it is 
nothing but every-day lazy life. Who cares for the small birds that fly 
up from the autumn stubble, and the stupid grazing cow, or even the 


Captain. 
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fishermen’s nets and the clodhopper’s fussy ways? give me the rocks and 
"the eagle, the solitary spot there near the sea—it is the finest place on 
our island !’ 7 

‘But we should starve there, and thy father has not the strength to 
climb the rocks on the other side.’ 

‘My father; my dear, dear father!’ Christina stood still, resting 
heavily on Ulrica’s arm. ‘Tell me, Ulrica, tell me in looking yonder on 
our cottage—could I ever anger my father, dost thou think ?—could I 
ever be ungrateful to him? Could anyone or anything ever wean me 
from him? Do you think, Ulrica, I am ungrateful by nature? There is 
an evil demon in me; surely it could never draw me away from my 
father ?’ 

‘No, child, for thou hast something of thy mother still.’ 

‘You say that ever; Ulrica, when the evil hour arrives help me, for 
the very strength of my nature will make me weak.’ Christina shivered, 
and drew her cloth mantle round her; with one boot on and the other 

y foot tied with the handkerchief, she limped on with Ulrica, who cast 

suspicious glances at her every now and then, ruminating in her own 
t. mind, with old Swedish superstition, whether the fairies had put a 
J changeling into her mistress’s cradle when Christina was born. There 
y, |@ mever had been such a wayward being in the family before. 


 . 





in CHAPTER IL 
CAPTAIN LILJEHORN’S NEWS. 


ler Ir was a low cottage, outside the village, in which dwelt Mr. Eckermann ; 
he had lived there with his only daughter for years. Whence he came 
no one knew ; he had been a kind of consulting medium for the villagers 
an all cases of sickness and law, and had been received as one of superior 
knowledge. The elders of the village generally held the Lutheran service 
till the travelling preacher came round ; when he did so Mr. Eckermann 
received him as his guest, but, to say the truth, he did not covet much 
attendance at the place of worship himself, though he would read a 
sermon of the old reformers’ at home, and sing one of their hymns, This 
kind of silent religious neglect had communicated itself to his daughter, 
but not to their housekeeper, cook, brewer, baker, and provider-in- 
general—Ulrica Erickson. Uirica was a staunch supporter of the Church- 
Militant, an elder herself, and a very good preacher on occasions ; the 
devil and his works were never forgotten when she mounted the plain 
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deal pulpit, and a number of stout recipes were given how to circumvent - 
his sly perditious dealings with mankind. The shrill tones of psalm- 
singing in the little Lutheran stronghold generally drove Christina 
Eckermann and her father to the furthest corner of their cottage, vocal 
harmony never having formed an ingredient of the islanders’ religious 
education. 

The simple Swedish cottage, with no ornament around it, not a creeper 
nor a flower to adorn it, but only the pigsty and washhouse at the 
back ; this cottage was made cheery just now by a peat and wood fire in 
the one sitting room. Mr. Eckermann’s life-sands were running low, and 
he felt chilly on autumn afternoons, and since on this September day, in 
1771, Captain Liljehorn had arrived, no one knew why or wherefore, 
Mr. Eckermann had not ceased to shake and tremble, as if with the ague ; 
to a careful observer, the Captain’s presence seemed evidently more 
chilling for the old gentleman than the wildest autumnal blast. 

The sitting-room was furnished in homely style ; a few good portraits 
of the royal Vasa family adorned the walls, and a coat of arms, embroi- 
dered in small compass, overshadowed by a sword and some rusty arms, 
occupied one corner, while the other held a magnificently carved prie-diew 
chair. The table was of deal; the chairs of rush, but one, Mr. Ecker- 
mann’s easy-chair ; the floor was uncovered by carpet, but milk-white, and 
a sheepskin had been spread before the fireplace. The room’s greatest orna- 
ment consisted, all along one side, of consecutive book-shelves, filled with 
scholarly books ; the room spoke of another life, begun somewhere else, 
with other surroundings, to be ended here on the lonely Swedish island, 
in hopeless reminiscences. 

The occupants of the room sat on each side of the fire—old Mr. 
Eckermann wrapped in a large dressing-gown lined with sheepskin, his 
straggling white hair falling over a furrowed face, with some indication 
of weakness in it ; Captain Liljehorn in the uniform of a heavy cuirassier, 
lounging on two rush chairs, as best he could, his whole bearing 
bespeaking the unscrupulous, overbearing, conceited man of the world. 
It was like a hawk falling on its prey to see the Swedish captain cast 
watchful glances on the shivering old gentleman. Whatever the Stock- 
holmer’s impatience with his surroundings, he bore it meekly, trying to 
draw something from Mr. Eckermann which the other was evidently not 
inclined to divulge. 

Ulrica’s shrill treble was heard; it cut the stilly air like a sharp-edged 
knife ; but without the treble Ulrica never would have got the small 
island wench, with stiff wooden shoes, shocky hair, and red elbows, to 
go through the rougher round of daily household duties. The duet 
began, and the captain threw a disgusted look at the doorway, expecting 
every moment to see Ulrica and her handmaiden appear in a skirmish, 
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when his glance was rivetted by an apparition that seemed little in 
accord with such sounds. Christina stood there, viewing him from top 
to toe ; her svelt form dressed in striped Swedish linen, marking, damp 
as it was, every curve of her shape ; her hair hanging loosely down her 
back, no attempt even at orderly arrangement being made; her cloth 
mantle, again thrown over a shoulder; her one foot naked, and tied 
round with a handkerchief, her other in a big yellow boot ; her face— 
well, what was it !—was it pretty, handsome, beautiful? The captaur 
could not tell ; it made him stare at it, devour it, mark every lineament 
of it ; and at last, once in his life, clumsily and awkwardly rise from his 
nonchalant position, and, turning to Mr. Eckermann, ask : 

‘Is that your daughter, cousin Eckermann ?’ 

The apparition came nearer. 

‘Cousin Eckermann, you say, sir; pray, who are you ?’ 

At her full length, Christina stood opposite the captain. 

‘I? Iam Captain Liljehorn, a relative of your mother’s family, and 
have come tv this outlandish place to visit you.’ 

‘For what ?’ answered Christina. 

‘For the honour of your acquaintance.’ 

‘Don’t believe it ; if you meant us to believe it, you should, anyhow, 
have dressed differently. Wolves must come in sheep’s clothing, when 
they want to catch their prey unawares.’ | 

‘What prey do you mean? I am not used to be thus addressed,’ 
replied the captain, a little ruffled. 

‘I suppose not ; but there is something about you I could not welcome 
here, and I am no court dame. What says my father?’ 

Christina looked at him near the fire, and was by him in an instant ; 
kneeling down before him. 

‘You are not well, father ; has he excited you? Pray do not mind 
him ; I am here to watch ; what can I do for you. Oh, please, let me 
call Ulrica ; father, dear, you tremble.’ 

‘ Non-nonsense child ; it is very cold.’ 

‘No, no, father ; the sun is still out, and the air is quite warm.’ 

The father bent down to her and whispered : ‘Be quiet, Christina, it is. 
nothing.’ 

‘Then let me nestle near you,’ and Christina spreading her mantle on 
the floor, stretched herself full length on it, supporting her head on her 
father’s knee. The captain had sat down again, this time on one chair’; 
he cast curious glances at this nonchalante beauty. 

‘Why, child, thy foot is tied up ; is it hurt? 

‘A little ; I drove a hard stone into it, by stamping it naked on the 


‘rocks.’ 


- ‘And how came it to be naked 2?’ 
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‘Oh, I had been bathing. 

‘ Where, Christina?’ 

‘ Near the rocks, beyond the valley, on the north side.’ 

‘ Never go there again bathing, Christina, never ; promise me.’ 

The old gentleman shivered worse than ever; Captain Liljehorn was ~ 
watching him. 

‘Why do you look at my father, Mr. Hawk? Pray you'll get no 
advantage here ; if you have come to see us for mere love and cousin- 
ship, tell us something about Stockholm. Since hearing that the king 
died suddenly, we know little of the world’s concerns. There is plenty 
of time till supper, and I suppose you must stay over-night.° 

The captain could not refuse. 

‘Your father knows nothing of the world; that does seem curious, 
cousin,’ 

‘No, no, I never meddle now in its ways ; I want to forget it.’ 

‘Hem, replied the other. You know nothing of the Hats and the 
Caps now. The factions of the Ricksdag, and the intrigues of the 
Russian, English and French parties ; it seems odd, but I suppose it is 
true, for a more hideous place to come and live in I never saw. How is 
your daughter to be educated here, fit for her station ?’ 

‘Ha, ha, Monsieur le Loup, she is ready now to take any position; 
don’t make any mistake about me,’ answered Christina as she stretched 
her arms lazily above her head and folding them there, let them rest on 
it. The loose sleeves fell downward from her wrists and exhibited a pair 
of snow white limbs with rosy elbow-dimples, as perfect as those of a 
chiselled Venus. 

The captain could scarcely comprehend it; here was a piquante 
beauty all her own; what an acquisition for the Court of Stockholm. 

‘Really, you seem to have a peculiar character; what a pity it is 
wasted here.’ 

‘Why, man, I’m only sixteen ; wait a little, and then even I would 
never leave my father. With him there is paradise everywhere, for I love 
my father. Like him I never can love any other man.’ 

A shaking hand was laid on her hair. ‘Thank you, child: but I 
scarcely comprehend you quite; you’re growing up beyond me. I’m 
afraid I’ve made a boy of you.’ 

‘Oh dear no, father, let me have fine clothes, and J shall make a dame 
of high degree. Why don’t you have patience? I soar high. Do, father, 
let him speak ; I do long to hear about the Court.’ 

‘ About Stockholm and the young king you want to know something ; 
about the intrigues and doings, and the false calm. J have come to tell. 
You heard of the old king’s sudden death in February ; well, they sent 
quickly for the Crown Prince, who was in Paris trying to get the subsidy 
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money from that wily rogue, Louis XV. He has got it, and, I believe, 
has driven a new bargain. Shame on the Swedes that serve for pur- 
chase, and shame that Sweden should'so long have received, God knows 
what gold, to belong either to this party abroad or the other! I say 
this venality will one day lose the Vasas their throne.’ 

‘I don’t think, Monsieur le Capitaine, you object to a little venality 
at home ¢’ 

‘That’s another thing; at home are various interests. One drives 
one way, one another; you must belong to some one, and if you get 
paid for it all the better ; but I do say that selling your own people to 
strangers defiles the very name of a nation. Well, the prince returned, 
and the Hats and Caps both meant to unite to keep him down—there 
was no mistake ; a Ricksdag met during the month and proclaimed 
Gustavus king. He submissively signed and agreed to everything. He 
lives at Eckholmsund and Urichsdahl, cultivating the arts and sciences. 
He receives everybody three times a week, he is so good and so gracious 
and has held such a splendid oration in praise of his father, that truly 
we are rowing in smooth waters. The various ambassadors, all intrigu- 
ing against him and each other, are busy up to their ears. The 
Russians and Ostermann are holding with the Caps; the French and 
Count de Vergennes with the Hats. I tell you here, in the solitary little 
island, because no one can hear me, it’s all a farce. Gustavus III. is a 
wily man, a quick-witted, long-sighted sovereign, who wouldn’t sit a day 
on his throne if he thought he should, all the days of his life, have to 
obey the aristocracy, and take his orders from the Ricksdag. Pshaw, 
there is more stuff in the man ; he'll conquer them all, but one—there 
is one man he cannot conquer, and that’s his own brother, the Duke of 
Suedermanland.’ 

‘What kind of man is he ?’ asked Christina. 

‘Bold, tall, and handsome, like all the three brothers ; rather given 
to the ladies though—there-are no-end of scandals about him. The 
queen mother, that proud Prussian sister of Frederick II., is for ever 
complaining about her own son. To my idea, however, sooner or later, 
—oh, it may last years!—that man will one day prove his brother's 
enemy. Vow he is on a mission ; we are all on a mission. I may say 
it here—we are all sounding the troops and the army, gaining friends 
here and there, looking up clever old men and brave young ones. Dost 
thou understand, Cousin Eckermann? Come back now with me; leave this 
deserted island, and come with your daughter to Stockholm, and your 


‘fortune will be made.’ 


‘The Lord keep us from temptation,’ answered Mr. Eckermann, de- 
voutly and tremblingly, folding his hands and casting his eyes upward, 
“I have suffered enough. Let me die in peace.’ 
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‘And your daughter, Christina ?’ 

“Poor child, poor child ; I’ll see her sheltered, I hope, sheltered safe 
—where nor king nor duke nor evil messenger can harm her.’ 

-*Do you mean me, cousin ?’ 

‘No, no; go on. Tell us about the doings, only don’t speak about 
me. If you came here for that purpose, once for all, put it out of 
your head ; if you come to find out other people’s secrets, you also 
come wrong, they will go with me into the grave, and that will be soon.’ 

The Captain cast a longing look at the old gentleman, as if he meant 
to say—‘ I would throttle you for them, if needs must be.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ continued the man of arms, ‘there is just now not much 
more to tell. Evidently Gustavus admires French manners and French 
style ; we shall have a plenteous court under the new reign, and much 
show. The theatre will be patronised, perhaps even an opera succeed ; 
we are all furbishing up our French. You know Frederick II., of 
Prussia, the worthy uncle of our king, must be imitated; we must 
prove our bringings up, our natural talents, our great sagacity, our 
standing among the sovereigns ; in effect, we must play a part in the 
world. We cannot do it without getting rid of that tiresome Aristo- 
cracy and the Ricksdag factions ; so we are throwing dust in the people’s 
eyes, shall gradually gain strength -in secret, give the whole thing a 
push, become a monarch in truth—and in the end, with all the pro- 
mises, the people will be off as badly as before. I wish we could sell 
the whole thing to the highest bidder—there is nothing in this world 
like a good downright tyrant, with no scruples and qualms ; not but 
what I think Gustavus bids fair to become one—well, if he does’—the 
Captain played with his short sword—‘ he may find himself mistaken.’ 

Old Eckermann pushed roughly Christina’s head aside, stood up, his 
dressing-gown thrown back, and exclaimed fiercely—‘ Tell no lies, Cap- 
tain, Gustavus is a noble boy, and you know it; not to me must you 
speak so !’ 

‘Ah! because it would be part of your teaching. Well, I'll say no 
more.’ 

Ulrica now came fussily in to spread the table ; it was done with 
various exclamations and upbraidings to some one outside. The supper 
was plain—oaten cakes and a small, stale wheaten loaf; dried salmon 
and fried fresh fish ; a very skinny-looking fowl, some potatoes, and a 
tankard of home-brewed ale. But that tankard! It was of the purest 
silver, and wrought in figures of Cellini workmanship. The Captain’s. 
eyes glistened : ‘ Kept some remembrance, I see !’ 

The old man had a draught of the ale, and turned upon him: ‘ Re- 
member, sir, you are here a guest, and must take no liberties.’ 

Christina had left the room, and returned that moment. The Captain 
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started back with surprise ; the promising water-lily stood before him in 
the nascent bloom of her beauty. She wore a white linen dress of the 
finest texture, taken in by a yellow leather girdle ; in lung, deep folds it 
fell to her feet, now enclosed in yellow leather bottines ; her luxurious 
hair was brushed back from her forehead, and hung far below her waist 
at the back. Aslight golden circlet held it round her forehead in check; 
the dress opened from the throat some way down, and disclosed the 
whiteness of the swan ; a gold cross on a slight gold chain rested round 
her snowy neck. There stood Christina Eckermann, like a classical figure 
to be remembered or dreamt of in the antique times, but little in accord 
with the French manners and customs everywhere in vogue in Europe 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 





CHAPTER III. 
‘A COUSINLY ATTEMPT,’ 


Tue Captain’s eyes watered as he looked at this metamorphosis; and 
there and then a small plan shaped itself in his mind. This glorious 
creature would lead any faction to anything, he thought; as yet he was 
not able to define what her moral status was, and whether he should 
meet with opposition in his devices, but, as the faith of the time went 
that a woman likened a town, and that you could gain either if you 
besieged her but long enough, he did not doubt of success. 

They sat down to supper ; the Captain was hungry, and, plain as the 
meal was, he did honour to it. Mr. Eckermann had become more chatty, 
and told innumerable anecdotes of the king’s young days, being evidently 
well acquainted with them; Christina listened eagerly, drawing her 
breath sharply every now and then. Finally she went off in a deep 
reverie, during which her father was called out of the room to see an old 
woman, whose only son was veryill. The Swedish dame begged so hard 
for the amateur doctor to come with her to the nearest cottage, that 
Mr. Eckermann consented, and left the two alone to finish their supper. 

‘Cousin Christina, you are very beautiful; you would set the whole 
Court in Stockholm in commotion about you.’ 

‘What did you say? Why dare you speak so to a young girl, who 
knows nothing of your world? Yes, I might look high, but not where 
you think. I know I am precocious in my wishes beyond my years, but 
my father gave me them unwittingly. I own no mean thoughts; what 
I am to be, I must be in honour and purity.’ Then, calming herself, 
she put her two hands on the Captain’s shoulder, scarcely knowing the 
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familiarity of the action, looked earnestly into his eyes, and said : 

‘Tell me again what men are those three royal brothers.’ 

‘All handsome and chivalrous ; all ready to adore such a woman as 
you. Cousin, give me a cousinly kiss.’ He leant his head forward to 
take what he had asked. | 

A smart slap rewarded him for having misunderstood her childish 
movement. He did not like it, and scowled : 

‘You led me to think you would give what I asked ; you began; re- 
member, I am a Liljehorn and brook no insults.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ replied Christina firmly. 

‘Then why entice me ? 

‘Man, are you so base, that a girl’s touch makes you think of wrong?’ 

The Captain was abashed ; ‘Christina Eckermann, whatever your 
future may be, it will not be a mean one. I wish I could win you; I 
am, however, a little too old now to begin a new way with woman. 
They have easily granted me the kiss I have asked, and your kind of 
high courage wants a longer siege than I should venture on. Let’s be 
friends for the present, and I will tell you what the princes are like.’ 

He held out his hand, Christina gave hers; the temptation was tco 
great, he snatched it towards him and kissed it. Christina coloured, but 
he put the dainty hand down so respectfully, that she was pacified and 
said nothing, though her blood had rushed up to avenge the unbidden 
caress. | 

‘The princes, as I have said, are all handsome and chivalrous ; I like 
the youngest the best, admire the king the most, and fear the second the 
Duke of Suedermanland the worst. I would not have man or woman 
in his grasp ; his proud mother always had a disinclination to treat him 
like the others, and this motherly aversion is, perhaps, the cause of his 
more sinister character. He is, however, affable and gracious to those 
around him, but the serpent merely sleepeth. It will awaken one day, 
and its poison heed no obligation. The younger brother is more retired, 
and would not please you much ; but the king, though naturally saga- 
cious and wary, has good and great qualities ; I scoff at him when I can, 
but no one who sees his open fine face, who hears his charming eloquence, 
who comes in contact with his delightful manners can withstand him 
long. Power, too much of it will alone spoil him and make him go be- 
yond bounds ; if so, there will be breakers ahead, for our nobility have 
for a long time done pretty well as they liked, and will finally brook no 
control. Zhat I know, he means to control them, but not by open op- 

position, rather by secret action. We are just now in it; I am my- 
self of the king’s party, and rather a ‘trusted messenger, though I got 
into my position by a misunderstanding; your father, I will tell you, 
now, that he is not here, possesses something I meant to get, and have 
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not got. He was long at court in the king’s youth—and left on account 
of your mother ; hush, you remind me of her. She was—there, I must 
not tell, are you content, have I said enough, or do you want more?’ 
He looked up, for he had spoken in a hushed voice ; Christina stared at 
him with luminous eyes : 

‘I always thought we were connected with the court ; I always felt 
blood, blue blood, in my veins. Tell me, Captain, our secret, and I—I 
will give you the kiss you asked.’ 

The Captain knew it now ; ambition would lose this woman. 

‘First give me the kiss—you might not like the news.’ 

Eager as Christina was, she bent to him, and received on her lips the 
first man’s kiss other than her father’s. She almost recoiled from it! 

‘I have paid—now, quick ! quick! tell me.’ 

‘Your mother was of distant royal lineage, and you are—not born in 
wedlock. Few knew of your existence—I did, and my sister, whom you 
saw once.’ 

‘Ah! now I know why my father keeps that sealed packet of letters 
so safe under his pillow every night.’ 

‘What did you say? Where does he keep it /—under his pillow? But 
recollecting himself, the Captain held back, and said no more. 

The old gentleman returned, weary and fatigued. He sank back into 
his easy chair, and did not notice the excited, flushed faces of the others. 
The lamp shaded them, or he must have perceived that something had 
happened. 

Christina went up to her father. ‘Why do you always trouble about 
these people here? They are not of us and with us; let them care for 
themselves.’ 

‘Is it my daughter that says so?’ 

‘To be sure—your own daughter. It is something in life to belong 
to those of our own birth.’ 

‘But we are of no birth. I have ever taught thee, we are of humanity.’ 

‘Does your former royal pupil think so? Say, cousin Eckermann,’ put 
in the Captain. 

‘Yes, I am sure of it, whatever he may show outwardly. Gustavus 
has within him the belief that a king is made for his people, not a people 
for its king. His uncle Frederick taught it him.’ 

‘His uncle Frederick used his people freely for his ambition.’ 

‘ And their well-being. But we shall never agree about it ; my ideas 
are not yours, Captain ; so let it rest. We shall want many great men, 
kings among the number, to show peoples how to develope, before they 
will be fit to do it for themselves.’ 

‘ Still a philosopher, and still looking into the future! Eckermann, it 
is much to me if Sweden’s future course will be quite of your mind.’ 
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‘Perhaps not, but my bones will be at rest.’ 
‘Father ! dearest father! do not speak so—here am I, your child.’ 
The old gentleman had drawn back to his easy chair by the smouldering 

fire. Christina knelt by him, laying her golden-haired head against him 
fondly. He took her face, and turned it towards him: 

‘Christina, couldst ever deceive me? ever leave me? ever not be my 
daughter ?’ 

Christina looked into his eyes, and mutely shook her head. She gave 
no verbal denial ; evidently she felt not sure of her strength. 

‘TI will not doubt thee, child. Thou art not of common mould—the 
Lord protect thee. Go now to rest ; I have something to say to Captain 
Liljehorn.’ 

Christina kissed her father, and, holding out her hand to the Captain, 
turned her face from him as if she were ashamed, knowing there was a 
secret between them. 

The Captain kissed respectfully the girl’s rosy fingers, saying : 

‘Good night, beautiful cousin. May we meet next time at a more 
congenial place than this. Aw revorr..’ 

‘I shall always remain with my father,’ was the faint answer. 

‘I think not,’ was the low reply, only audible to her. 

Long and earnest was the conversation between Mr. Eckermann and 
Captain Liljehorn that night—so long that Ulrica had sent her helpmate 
home to her cottage, and had retired herself to rest—that all sound from 
without had become hushed, and only the whistling wind could be heard 
across the island, as it swept from sea to sea; yet every now and then, 

one might have fancied a stealthy step moved under the window, as if 
watching for someone, while the two talked on. 

The conversation at last broke off. ‘No, Captain Liljehorn, you are 
not among those I should trust. I shall establish my child’s name 
without it. I beg your pardon, but though old and failing, I am strong 
enough to protect us, and ward off the storm I see gathering. I do not 
give you my credentials.’ 

‘ As you will, cousin—-as you will. 
repent it.’ 

‘Come now, and let me show you your room.’ 

The old man tottered up to the one floor above, before the Captain. 

‘ And pray where do you sleep ?’ said the wily cousin. 

‘There, next to you,’ was the answer. 

The Captain was alone in his room ; disgusted he looked round at the 
simple place, and the blue check bed. 

‘Pah, wouldn’t go to sleep in that thing. All very well in war-time 
to put up with such wretchedness, not now. Let’s see, how can. we 
manage?’ He took off his boots and listened; a low snoring sound 


The day may come when you will 
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came from the next room. Sharper he listened. ‘There is only one 
way of doing it, and done it must be.’ He crept out of his room to the 
next door, and listened again ; as he leant against it he pushed it open 
—it had not even been properly fastened. By the faint glimmer of the 
moon the Captain saw the old man lying peacefully in his bed; he looked 
solemn and ghostlike, and might have deterred any man from approach- 
ing him ; not so the Captain. On tip-toe he came nearer and nearer—- 
he stood within arm’s length; the old man turned ; the Captain held 
back ; once more he moved forward, stretched out his hand, bent 
over and felt for something under the pillow. He had it; he took 
it—a bundle of letters. He drew back from the room as stealthily, 
took his boots, crept down the narrow stairs, found his cloak, 
jumped from the window of the front room, and met face to face 
another man. ; 

‘Quick, Lorenson, quick! we must cross to the mainland at once! ’ 
The ravisher was gone. 

* * * * * % * 

Next morning Ulrica was just stirring for her early duties, 
when she heard a loud*‘call of her master’s. She rushed up the 
stairs to him, and found him with distracted countenance sitting up in 
his bed. 

‘Is that man gone?’ 

‘T do not know, I will see.’ 

Ulrica ran without ceremony into the next room, down stairs, and up 
again. ‘ Yes, yes ; he is not here; the front window must have been his 
door, for this is closed.’ 

‘Ulrica, call Christina, quickly.’ 

Christina had heard the running about and had hurriedly dressed ; she 
just then entered the room. 

‘Christina, what did that man say to-yeu last night, while I was gone ; 
did he speak of your mother ?’ 

Christina knew nothing but truth. 

‘He did father,’ was her answer. 

‘What did he say ?” 

‘I cannot tell it ; indeed, I cannot.’ 

‘Did you give him any cause to think [ had the papers under my 
pillow ? 

‘If I did, it was inadvertently,’ said Christina sorrowfully. 

‘Come here, child ; thou must have done it. That man came here to 
get, honestly or not, the proofs, the living proofs of thy mother’s virtue 
and thy identity ; under false pretences he meant to have them from 
me. I was staunch, thou didst fall into the trap. Christina, Christina, 
to-day these proofs will be destroyed, I know it ; and when I die, when 
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I am gone, thou, her inheritance to me—thou, my darling child—wilt be 
an outcast ! | 
The old man bent his head low on his breast and cried in an agony : 
Christina, what hast done, child ?’ 
Christina felt the first wages of the sin of curiosity to be hers then. — 








(To be continued.) 
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Ebon hair in mazy tresses, 
Gleeing with the wind’s caresses ; 
Skin as clear as crested brine, 

White as snow-crown’d Apennine. 
Eyes as soft as summer air, 

Roving here and resting there ; 
Floating eyes of hazel brown, 

Witch’s smile and fairy’s frown. 

Lips snow girdled, ruby red, 
Rosecups on a lily bed. 

Voice that melteth as the wail 

Of the love-lorn nightingale. 

Saw her, ladies fair among, 

Deem’d her fairest of the throng ; 
Sought her, took her to my side : 
‘Deign, sweet maid, to be my bride!’ 









F. Townirey Dowp1na. 











JANoLE PAR K, 


By Lorp R. Gower, M.P. 


Oe — 


‘Tue Park (of Knole) is sweet, with much old beech, and an immense 
sycamore before the great gate, which makes me more in love than ever 
with sycamores.’ So writes Horace Walpole a century ago; and to those 
who love what is beautiffl in the shape of park, garden, or architecture, 
Knole will make them more in love, not only with its grim old beeches 
and sycamores, but with all of which it abounds. 

On passing through the great gate, on the north-west side, you enter 
what reminds one of an old college quadrangle. This first court, which 
has, again to quote Walpole, ‘a beautiful decent simplicity which charms 
one,’ dates from the middle of the fifteenth century, and the arms or 
crest of the Archbishop (Bourdius) who built this portion of the house 
are seen in the oriel window facing the gateway. Passing under a 
second gateway you enter a smaller court, unrelieved as the first one by 
plots of grass, but more picturesque and less formal ; an open Ionic 
collonade faces the entrance, in which-are hung huge antlers of deer, 
and here and there, placed in the wall, portions of ancient statuary. The 
hall beyond this court was fitted up by Thomas Sackville, the poet, 
Lord Buckhurst, who became first Earl of Dorset, and to whom this 
estate was given by Elizabeth. Tradition says he acquired it by the 
following ruse. The queen complaining of the time he took in coming 
up to London from Buckhurst, Lord Buckhurst replied that if he had a 
house nearer town, her majesty would not be kept so long waiting. 
Accordingly Knole was given to the ready-witted courtier, and the queen 
had probably no cause to complain.afterwards when she summoned her 
favourite to court. This hall is 75 ft. long by 27 ft. high; a splendid 
fire-place contains fire-dogs with Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn mcno- 
grams under a silver crown; these fire-dogs come from Hever Castle. 
At the lower end of the hall runs a music gallery, which would be much 
improved by removing the hideous paint with which it is covered. After 
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traversing this hall we enter the vestibule to the grand staircase, after 
ascending which we enter the principal drawing-room, a splendid apart- 
ment, with a gorgeous ceiling and marble mantel-piece, the walls of oak 
richly ornamented, but terribly spoilt by white paint—called the ball- 
room. The portraits here are well worth our attention, there being two 


first-rate canvases, one by Sir Joshua Reynolds of the third Duke of 


Dorset, in his robes, and full length, and a half-length by Gainsborough 
of Lord George Sackville, of Munden notoriety ; there is also a full-length 


Van Dyck of the Lord Dorset famous from his duel with Bruce of 


Kinlop and his loyalty to the king ; but the one to the right of the door 
on entering from the staircase, is most full of interest, as it represents 
one whose history is more associated with the place than any other— 
this is the portrait of Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery. 

There are two portraits of this lady at Knole. Neither give one 
the impression of much character, which she undoubtedly possessed ;. 
but how few portraits of this period do? Has any one of the nume- 
rous portraits of Queen Mary got a trace of what one imagines was the 
expression of the lovely Scottish Queen? and how disappointing are the 
portraits of Raleigh, of Philip Sydney, and of Arabella Stuart. 

Anne Clifford was, indeed, no ordinary woman; and although her 
celebrated letter to Secretary Williamson is nearly the only generally- 
known production of her pen, there exists a MS., of which there is a 
copy at Knole (the original being at Buckhurst), which is, perhaps, one 
of the most interesting diaries of that period. 

This journal commences in the year 1603, when Anne was only thir- 
teen years old. Throughout this curious work, self-complacency shows 
itself strongly. She begins by stating that, had Queen Elizabeth lived, 
she would have been appointed to the Privy Chamber, ‘ for at that time 
there was as much hope and expectation of me as of any other young lady 
whatsoever.’ She graphically describes the lying in state of the Queen’s 
corpse at Whitehall, it having been brought by river from Richmond 
Palace ; she was not allowed to act the part of mourner with her 
brother, not being ‘high enough,’ but she watched the procession (her 
mother, with the other ladies of the court, following the body on foot) 
from ‘the church at Westminster.’ We then follow her to Tibbald’s, or, 
as it was afterwards spelt, ‘Theobald’s.’ Here she accompanies her 
mother to meet the new king and court. Her first impressions of the 
Scotch courtiers is anything but flattering. ‘We saw,’ she says, ‘a 
great change in the fashions of the new from the old court, for we 
were all lousy by sitting in the chamber of Sir Thomas Erskine.’ The 
impression conveyel by this last remark is certainly not a pleasing one 
of King Jamie and his followers ; but allowance must be made for the 
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prejudices of this young Englishwoman against the new régime. Travel- 
ling in those days must have been a yery serious matter: her aunt, 
Lady Warwick, having started off in a hurry to meet the new queen, 
Anne and her mother hasten off to join her. From Tittenhanger they 
rode to Wrest, ‘and killed three horses with extremities of heat ;’ and 
on arriving at their destination, finding the house shut up, and every- 
body gone to bed, are obliged to ‘lie in the hall all night.’ 

But it would not be fair to poach upon these interesting memoirs, 
which we trust may some day appear in print. As records of domestic 
life in the days of King James, they are most curious, and would add 
much to what is such a very meagre portion of history, related by those 
who took part in public life at that far-away time. The diary ends in 
1619. 

By her first husband, Richard, third Earl of Dorset, whom she married 
mm 1609, she had five children ; only one of these lived, a daughter, who 
married a Tufton, an ancestor of the Earls of Thanet. Zn secunde noces, 
she married Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, whom she also 
‘survived. 

She states that two days after her first marriage the father of her 
dear husband died, and that about six months after her marriage her 
Jord went abroad. Both her marriages caused her, she says, many 
distresses and crosses, which ‘ caused the marble pillars of Knole House, 
im Kent, and of Wilton, in Wiltshire, to become harbours of refuge.’ 

Her letter to Sir Joseph Williamson, who wished to nominate a Mem- 
‘ber for the county of Cumberland, is almost too well known to require 
quoting ; but there are two readings, the first of which is most probably 
tthe original ; it is as follows :— 

‘Sir,—I have been hector’d by the King; bullied by an Usurper ; 
but I will never be dictated to by a subject. Your man shall not 
stand. NS A 

‘AnnE, Dorset, PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY.’ 
“or, 
‘I have been bullied by an Usurper, I have been neglected by a 
Court ; but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your man shan’t 
stand.’ 
4 well-known statesman reminding those at Knole, in July, 1870, of 
Mr. Canning having quoted the last words of this spirited letter in a 
famous anti-reform speech made against that statesman in 1826. 

We have lingered long enough before the fair face of this grande dame, 
and must glance at the other portraits, in which no country house is 
richer than Knole. 

Passing through the great hall, which need not detain us long, there 
being no portraits here of much interest, we pass up the principal stair- 
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case, much spoilt by last century barbarism in the shape of painted gods 
and goddesses, vases and emblems, we enter through a quaint little 
pannelled vestibule, the Brown, or as it is sometimes called from por- 
traits of Luther and Melancthus, the Reformer’s Gallery. This gallery is: 
eighty-eight feet in length. Amongst a good deal of trash in the way of: 
historical portraits, which, as Hans Wulhol said, seem to have been 
‘bespoke by the yard and drawn all by the same painter,’ are more 
| | interesting and evidently genuine portraits. Amongst the most notable 
| 











are the following: the three reformers, by (or after) Lucas Cranach— 
Luther, Melancthus, and Pomeranius; a Holbein, of Ortelius the 
‘| geographer ; a Walker, of Cromwell ; a Van Dyck, or a good copy of a 
4 1 Lord Burlington, over the entrance door, the same as at the Duke of 
Hh | Devonshire’s, at Chiswick, but absurdly called in the catalogue here, 
| ‘Milton, when young ;’ two curious portraits, near the fireplace at the 
end of the gallery, of remarkable people—old Lady Desmond, who is. 
traditionally said to have attained the mature age of 140, and Ninon 
d'Enclos, a fair, fresh, full face, with bright auburn locks, said to have 
been painted when this beauty was in her seventeenth year. Both sides. 
of this quaint gallery are, as is the case of nearly every room in the 
house, filled with quaint old chairs and sofas, nearly all, probably, placed 
here by Thomas, Earl of Dorset, when he re-furnished the house in 
: 1605-1607 ; there is also a double very sociable-looking armchair. At the 
‘4 | end of this gallery you pass, on the right-hand side, into the rooms once 

| 
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occupied by Lady Betty Germaine, who died here in 1769. They are 
evidently left as when she occupied them. Her bedroom leads into a 
\) snug little sitting-room, used probably in her time as a powdering 
| | closet ; and here is her portrait, amongst many others, the most striking 
i | being one of George Villiers Feltons, Duke of Buckingham. Re-crossing 
it | the Brown Gallery, we enter a splendid suite of rooms, one of which was 
an furnished in its present state for the reception of the Venetian ambas- 
4 HH, | sador, Malino. Empanelled in the mantelpiece is a portrait of the 
We) | Empress Catherine, in a red hussar uniform. This is one of the favourite 
| rooms resorted to by artists, who are most liberally allowed by Lord 
| | Buckhurst to paint in any of the show-rooms, of which there are about a 
a) | score. Returning by the Leicester Gallery, one enters another drawing- 
| room, containing some good specimens of Dutch and Flemish art. No 
i artist will pass by Rubens’ sketch in oils of a wild boar hunt, or a young 
Mt man’s head, by Gainsborough. | 
The Leicester Gallery and billiard-room, which is a part, in fact a 
aM large recess, of the former apartment, is rich in portraits, by far the 
it finest being that of Sir Kenelm Digby, a replica of the one at Windsor 
it and at Lord Bradford’s—this is probably the best picture in the house, 
and deserves a careful inspection; a doubtful Huytens, of James Marquis 
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of Hamilton ; a full length of Prince Henry, painted at Knole ; also full 
lengths of Frederic, king of Bohemia, and his queen, perhaps by 
Henhorst ; Lord and first Lady Middlesex, so often painted, the best 
picture of her being Lady Cowper’s, in London, where she is represented 
as Juno. Walpole calls her ‘a bouncing kind of Lady Mayoress,’ and 
thinks her ladyship looks ‘ pure awkward amongst so much good com- 
pany.’ 

At the end of this gallery is the fine full-length worthy of, if not by, 
Holbein, of the unfortunate first Earl of Surrey ; he is represented in a 
gorgeous dress, leaning on a broken pillar, not nearly such a gentleman- 
like looking person as the one of him by Holbein at Arundel, in a red 
dress ; the frame of this picture is interesting, being of the time, large 
laurel leaves gilt, with berries painted blue. 

Next to the ball-room is the crimson drawing-room ; this contains 
some admirable pictures, half a dozen of which are by Reynolds. The 
best known but least pleasing is ‘Count Ugolino,’ which caused so great 
a sensation when exhibited, in 1857, at Manchester ; ‘ The Gipsy Fortune 
Teller,’ in a perfect state of preservation ; two charming heads of children, 
a ‘Samuel’ and ‘ Robinetta ; the charming portrait of that arch-looking 
flirt, Madame Schindleim, in her pretty mob cap and cherry-coloured 
ribbons ; a portrait of a Chinese boy squatting on the ground, with fan 
in hand—this celestial youth was educated at Sevenoaks, and probably 
painted at Knole when Sir Joshua is said to have painted his own por- 
trait, of which mention will be made later; and, lastly, ‘ Madame 
Bucalli,’ a vulgar-looking Comedy Queen, with a mask in her hand. 

Besides these is a fine Holbein of ‘ King Henry,’ a Van Dyk of a ‘Lady 
Dorset,’ in white silk, a Garupalo of ‘Judith,’ a ‘Holy Family’ by 
Titian, an Andrea del Sarto, also of the same subject ; a good Domeni- 
chino, and two clever Teniers ; a portrait, perhaps a Zucchero, of ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots when Dauphiness,’ should not be missed, in all proba- 
bility a genuine portrait ; it has, strange to say, never been exhibited ; 
she is represented as a good-looking, fresh-complexioned chestnut-haired 
young lady of eighteen or nineteen, in a richly-brocaded white silk dress, 
ornaments, as the ‘Court Circular’ would say, pearls and diamonds ; 
there is another interesting association of Queen Mary in this house, 
which is a set of coloured wooden figure groups, about eight inches in 
height, representing the ‘ Passion of our Lord,’ these are placed on the 
altar in the chapel, and are said to have been given by the Queen, on the 
eve of her execution at Fotheringhay, to Robert, second Earl of Dorset ; 
might not this portrait of herself have come into Lord Dorset’s hands at 
the same period? Leaving the crimson drawing-room, we enter the most 
striking looking room in the house, namely, the Cartoon Gallery—called 
80 after copies of Raphael’s six cartoons, which line the walls of this 


































































































22 KNOLE PARK. 
gallery—they are copies by Huytens, and are of more interest as having 
been executed from the originals soon after their appearance in England 
—the frames, which are handsome but somewhat heavy, are of the 
same time ; this gallery has a most picturesque effect—a large recess, 
with & huge window, encrusted with the arms of the Sackvilles and their 
alliances, opens in the centre on the left, the walls are covered with 
curiously chased silver candle sconces, and from the roof depend quaint old 
chandeliers, in rock crystal and silver; to the right, on entering the 
gallery, is the chair which served as throne to James the First on his 
visit here, a curiously handsome old velvet bit of furniture, with a stool 
to match ; above is a life-size portrait of the British Solomon, seated in 
this very chair, looking as besotted and drivelling as he is represented 
to have been by Walter Scott ; a fine half-length of Lord Albemarle and 
page hang next to this portrait. The only other picture in this gallery 
is a full-length of the same actress as painted in the room we have last 
left, Madame Bucalli, who is represented dancing apparently a cachuka 
with castanets and outstretched foot, a charming portrait of what must 
have been a charmingly wicked-looking person ; at the end of the gallery, 
under a table, laden with splendid silver flagons, or vessels, of the time 
of James the First, stands an old brass-bound leathern box, reminding us 
of a Florentine ‘cascone’ in shape. 

We next enter the most gorgeous room of this magnificent series, 
called the ‘ King’s bedroom,’ after James the lst, for whom this room 
was entirely fitted ; the grand old bed is a mass of tarnished gold and 
silver work, for which a fabulous sum was given. The chairs, stools, &c., 
are all in keeping, and must, when new, have astonished Scottish James ; 
but what eclipses even bedstead and canopy here is a table encrusted 
with silver, with candelabras to match. The show of silver orna- 
mentation in this room cannot be surpassed, not only is there a table 
candelabra and dressing service in this material, but the old ebony and 
ivory cabinets are laden with every manner of patterns in silver, silver 
grass, moss, and even flowers in repoussie silver abound ; the fire-dogs 
and sconces also here are of the same material. 

Above the fire-place is an interesting life-size portrait of the brothers 
Coligny, by Jansen. 

Here there is a copy of a curious little oil picture in the dining- 
room on the ground-floor ; it represents a scene which probably often 
occurred within these walls in the early part of last century. The 
figure standing up with pipe in one hand and a wine glass in the other, 
is the wit and poet, Tom d’Urfey ; he is said to have objected to have 
his portrait painted for his friend and patron Charles, last Lord Dorset, 
but his objections (on the score of extreme ugliness) were winked at, and 
the picture in this room was a sketch taken during a probably very 
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lively host’s prandial meeting in the kitchen. The parson seems here 
quite in his element, and is evidently delighted with Tom’s remarks. 
The painting bears the name of Van Gought, which can only be an 
assumed nom de plume, and the little canvas has all the raciness of a 
Hogarth. 

The walls of this room are full of traditions of the poets and wits of 
the last two centuries, for not only are the portraits of those whose 
names are the glory of our country, wherever literature or art are 
appreciated, to be found here, cheek by gowl, but, if tradition is accurate, 
have met at the bidding of the last Earl of Dorset, himself a poet, the 
most remarkable literary man of the eighteenth century. We will 
mention a string of them: Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton and Shak- 
speare, Rowe, Congreve, Dryden, Garth, Wycherley, Cartwright, Otway, 
Swift, Pope, Betterton, Chaucer, Sir Philip Sydney, Johnson, by Huburt; 
Waller, Addison, Foote, Locke, Sedley, Fletcher, Rochester and Cowley, 
by Du Bois. Of these Pope, Dryden, Prior, Wycherley, Congreve, and 
d’Urfey probably have often met in this room. Besides the above- 
named portraits, is one by Sir Joshua of himself, also a full length one 
of the actress, Mrs. Abingdon—a sparkling picture, the face full of wit 
and life, and all the grace in the attitude that was Sir Joshua’s pecu- 
liarity to give the colour, is apparently as bright as when it left the 
painter’s esael, and is in all respects one of his most charming works. 

Let us now visit the chapel ; to get to this we pass again through the 
ball-room and enter an ante-room entirely hung with quaint old tapestry, 
which is fastened back by hooks on either side where the doors are ; one 
of the most striking features of Knele is the immense quantity of ancient 
tapestry ; many of the visitors’ bedrooms are full of it, besides the quan- 
tity hung in the public room walls, and along the galleries and corridors ; 
besides, there is much more, but for want of space a great deal of it is 
laid up in the huge store rooms at the top of the house. On the left of 
the chapel we enter the organ-room, passing into it up a flight of steps 
which picturesquely forms a half circle. This room is also rich in 
tapestry. Above the quaint old organ, which is said to have been here 
and even used by Queen Bess, is a fine specimen of Flemish arras repre- 
senting the flight into Egypt ; the private pew in the chapel is also full 
of this same series of early sixteenth century work, as are also the walls 
of the chapel. Before leaving the organ-room remark a very curious old 
piano case with the date mpcxxI ; this, unlike the organ, which is still 
in use, is only the outer part of the instrument. The most interesting 
object in the chapel, namely, the wood-carving, which belonged to Queen 
Mary, has already been mentioned. The family gallery is a beautiful 
specimen of highly finished James I. carving, beautifully picked out in 
gold. The chapel was built by Archbishop Bourchier, his device, the 
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Bourchier knot, is also to be seen in the chimney-piece of an adjoining 
room, erroneously called that of Sir Thomas a Becket. 

Beneath the chapel is a very ancient vaulted crypt formerly walled 
up, but now being cleared out by Lord Buckhurst. 

Few strangers see one of the most curious parts of Knole, namely, the 
rooms immediately under the roof, the piombi as they might be called ; 
these rooms consist of galleries some eighty or ninety feet long, with 
handsomely decorated walls, and here and there richly carved chimney- 
pieces. The walls are plaster and lath, but the hooks to which tapestry 
used formerly to be fastened still remain in the wall. Opening out of 
these long galleries are rooms as bare of furniture as the galleries ; here 
and there what once was a grand old velvet chair is falling into shreds, 
and along the galleries are boxes with remains of old hangings, tapestry, 
and velvets, beautiful even in their decay. Before leaving the house a 
view either from the roof opening from these rooms or from the entrance 
tower will amply repay the climb ; until you look down upon the labyrinth 
of courts, it is difficult to have an idea of the enormous extent of building 
you have traversed ; it is said that there are as many courts as months 
at Knole, as many staircases as weeks in the year, and as many rooms as 
days. Some of the small courts are wonderfully picturesque, and the 
mixture of gable mullion windows and battlemental roof cannot fail to 
please. The stable-yard and adjoining courts are worth passing through. 

The gardens of Knole are, in their way, as beautiful as the house. A 
large bowling-green fronts the house ; here, as two hundred years ago, 
the game of bowls—in Lady Dorset’s Diary called Burleigh ball—is still 
played. A long trellised terrace leads into a beautiful garden, the walks 
all turf, and full of old English flowers. To the left, surrounded by a 
low wall, is a garden dating from Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the pattern 
copied after a ceiling in the house. Nothing can be quainter, or more 
in keeping with the grand old mansion, than this garden ; and the view 
from a seat, shaded by yews of three hundred summers, of the house 
from this part of the grounds, is worth coming from London to see. 
The quaintly ornamented gables, with the numerous stacks of chimneys, 
crowned by clock-tower and belfry, with the deep red of the long line of 
roof relieving the grey stone, is perfect. Beyond this again, on the right, 
is another garden, rich in rhododendrons and box, surrounding a pond 
with a sculptured fountain in the midst. Another point worth visiting 
is one at the extreme end of the garden, facing the towers of the principal 
gateway, from which floats (when the family are here) the union jack. 

Surrounding this garden is the park, filled with stately trees. The 
beeches here are magnificent. Here and there a monarch of the forest, 
in the shape of an ancient oak, stands forth prominently. Along avenue 
of stately chesnuts leads to the park gates ; but it would require the pen 
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of Gilpin to describe this wilderness of park and forest. There, as well 
as within the house, the artist will find scope for his pencil. It is, indeed, 
a fit framework for such a house, enshrining, as it does, one of the state- 
liest homes of England. This grand domain is not selfishly confined to 
its proprietors ; on a Sunday summer's evening, the park is full of people, 
who are allowed to wander freely where they list. Indeed, the liberality 
with which not only the park but the house is shown to strangers is. 
worthy of all praise. Long may Knole remain in such liberal hands and 
in such worthy keeping, must be the prayer of all who have had the 
happiness of visiting what is in every sense one of the most perfect 
specimens of the old English baronial home. 
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‘ J’entreprends de conter l'année épouvantable 
Et voila que j’ hesite, accoudé sur ma table. 
Faut-il aller plus loin ? dois-je continuer ? 
France! Odeuil! Voir un astre aux cieux diminuer, 

Je sens l’ascension lugubre de la honte. 
Morne angoisse! Un fiéau descend, un astre monte. 
N’importe. Poursuivous, l'histoire en a besoin. 
Ce siécle est 4 la barre et je suis son témoin.’ 
Année Terrible. 


‘ L’ANNgE TERRIBLE’ is one of those books which can only be conscien- 
tiously criticised @ téte reposée, when the first moment of surprise, the 
first period of wonder and admiration have passed away, and made place 
for cool and impartial judgment. Every verse in this long-winded 
poem contains a thought—every word has a meaning; it is only after 
careful study that one feels qualified to emit a final opinion, not on its 
merit—this is beyond discussion—but on its comparative worth. The 
fact is that Victor Hugo has written so many masterpieces, has accus- 
tomed us to such marvels of versification and dramatic power, that we 
greeted his more recent works, of whatever value, with something like 
disappointment, mainly because our minds are full of ‘ La Légende des 
Siécles,’ of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ of ‘Ruy Blas,’ ‘ Le Roi s’Amuse,’ or 
“ Les Orientales,’ and we expect the poet to surpass himself. It is thus 
with lofty intellects : the better their works the more exacting is the 
public. Such is the spirit with which ‘L’Année Terrible’ was received 


—a kind of breathless expectation in the hostile camp, a good deal of § 


anxiety among the poet’s partisans. Naturally, Victor Hugo’s enemies 
began by saying that if the subject could not inspire him with something 
abnormally sublime, he was fit for Charenton and a shower-bath ; and 
thus they prepared, in any case, to heap on him as much abuse as their 
aversion for a great and generous ‘writer could inspire. This species of 
prefatory criticism before the issue of the poem had, we are sorry t0 
recognise it, some effect on M. Hugo's supporters themselves, and much 
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more so on the public at large. ‘ What will “ L’ Année Terrible” prove 
to be? A rhapsodical, spasmodic, senseless collection of odds and ends ? 
The poet, ’tis indeed true, has fallen a great deal of late. . . . He answers 
every letter that is written to him, and this is a sign of lunacy not to be 
mistaken. . . . Besides, he is old—over seventy ; “L’Homme qui Rit” 
is insensate. . . . The war was amply sufficient to confuse what brains 
remained to the pompous old man.’ Vous allons rire! And the readers. 
of the ‘ Figaro,’ and the petits crevés, who parade the Boulevards with 
violets in their button-holes and the last bulletin from Chislehurst in 
their breasts, and the mass of simpletons whose narrow intellects are 
unequal to the mental effort of understanding an antithesis—winced 
knowingly, and waited. Because ‘the poet highest of heart’ had fallen 
in a passing trance of weakness, cut off as he stood from every society, 
torn from the great town where he had uttered his noblest words, alone 
with his own thoughtful genius, his sorrowful heart, and the elements— 
because, we say, Victor Hugo, more and more lonely and desolate, had 
penned a work of comparative inferiority, but yet, withal, abounding in 
admirable pages—it ‘was thought that Victor Hugo was a dullard. 
Indeed, many could have proved to you, by the laws of mathematics 
and the light of medical science, that the author of ‘Les Chatiments’ 
could give nought but insipid nonsense, being stark mad. ‘Let him 
retire, and be forgotten, the obstinate old fool! Why spoil the small 


: share of glory he has acquired in times gone by? Enough of him— 
d our patience is at an end ; one more trial, and we give him up.’ And 
r the abuse went on; the poet was laughed at for being patriotic, jeered 
ts for attempting to conciliate factions, and stoned because he was humane. 
ne Time passed, and an extract from the forthcoming poem was given in 
12 a Paris journal ; as it happened, this particular piece was perhaps the 
- most defective of the book, and the laughter began again, for there is a 


ke class of writers in France for whom nothing is sacred—not even genius. 
At last ‘L’Année Terrible’ came forth, and laughter subsided ; the 


es 
or pages were so pregnant, so fiery and vigorous, that Hugo’s systematic 
us detractors were hushed for a moment. It is true that ‘L’Année Terrible’ 


he was enough to silence the most ruthless of cynics. The blindest could 
not but see that Victor Hugo was himself again—as young and eloquent 
as in the prime of his glory. A few months and a year of calamity had 
operated the transformation. A glance through the poem showed, under 
a nearly faultless form, all the lyric qualities of the works that had 
delighted the passionate generation of 1830, with less of their habitual 
defects. Every Frenchman must have felt secret pride in reading their 
thoughts couched in an immortal form. There was nothing of the sickly, 
boneless muse of the Ponsards, the Mussets, and the school of Parnas- 
gians, but the robust, and healthy, and dauntless inspiration of him who 
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can be 4 man as well as an artist, ‘L’Année Terrible’ took the public 
by storm ; and, perhaps for the first time since the death of Béranger, 
4 poem has penetrated among the French peasants, and is read every 
evening by the most lettered of the locality to an eager audience of 
rustics. This homage ought, indeed, to flatter Victor Hugo, for one man 
only obtained it before him. 

Naturally, criticisms of ‘L’Année Terrible’ have not been few, since 
the issue of the book in April last. Every opinion has been expressed, 
from frantic admiration to judgments de parti pris ; political antagonism 
has led astray many able critics who could not make up their minds to 
appreciate the work from a purely artistic point of view. It is some- 
what edifying to follow the most prominent dissenters : some pronounce 
the ‘ Year Terrible’ highly blasphemous ; others denounce it as a stimu- 
lant to the worst passions of the multitude ; not a few put it down as 
«criminal, and call the poet a Communist ; certain Bonapartist prints go 
so far as to hint that he is a pétroleur ; Victor Hugo’s generous defence 
of the conquered finds no echo, save among his friends ; and a critic of 
* La Gazette de France’ hurls the excommunication of the Church at the 
peccant poet because he says that he is not an atheist, and he (the 
critic) maintains that he is. Another reviewer, in this country, laments 
that Victor Hugo should have written a poem devoid of method and 
classification ; just as if the record of a year so unequal and essentially 
irregular could be written as smoothly as La Henriade ; or that he lacks 
self-criticism, and falls in the same reprehensible error as of yore ; just 
as if Hugo would not be called insipid, were he unfortunate enough to 
be faultless. The most serious and reasonable accusation is that of 
mistaken patriotism, unnecessary clamour for la Revanche, bitter hatred 
against Germany. In part of this we perfectly agree ; but the circun- 
stances in which most of the verses were written must be borne in mind, 
and considering how Victor Hugo was in Paris for five long months of 
investment, how grating to his proud heart must have been the hu- 
miliation of surrender, we are astonished at the moderation he betrays 
throughout the relation of the hopes and disasters of Paris and France. 
There was not a Frenchman whose hope did not linger on future 
revenge when Alsace and Lorraine were taken by the conqueror, and 
few, at present, have controlled their feelings sufficiently to weigh 
the terrible consequences of mistaken patriotism. Victor Hugo, as we 
shall presently see, in no way directs his bitterness against the Germans, 
but against their political leaders. But one of the most surprising 
reviews of the ‘ Year Terrible’ was that of M. Louis Etienne, in the 
4Revue des Deux Mondes,’ the writer seriously maintaining that the 
néw poem was no more nor less than a calamity to French poetry, a signal 
for the corruption of versification, and that the author of ‘La Légende’ 
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was inaugurating a school of triviality, and freedom in the treatment of 
the metre, which must prove fatal to a promising generation of youthful 
disciples. That so serious and thoughtful a publication as the ‘ Revue’ 
should have assumed the responsibility of this singular remark is all 
but incomprehensible ; for the most ignorant and prejudiced cannot but 
render this justice to ‘L’Année Terrible,’ that the verse is composed 
with marvellous dexterity, and that no romantique, not to except 
Théophile Gautier, ever treated Alexandrines with more consummate 
art than Hugo has done. Indeed, the poet uses all his science, neglects 
none of his means, to arrive to metrical perfection, and brings forth that 
extraordinary knowledge of the vocabulary, and discernment in the 
precise use of words, which no modern writer possesses, save the author 
of ‘ Emaux et Camées,’ 

We now come to the attentive analysis of the book which has proved 
so unfortunate as to deserve the reprobation of the ‘Revue de Deux 
Mondes.’ It need scarcely be said that the ‘Year Terrible’ consists 
ina series of nearly a hundred poems on the marking events of the 
up-hill struggle which commenced at the fatal capitulation of Sedan, 
in September, 1870, and lasted intil the insurrection of the Commune. 
Many of these pieces are personal ; but who would chide Victor Hugo 
for putting himself forward in the record of a stubborn resistance which 
took additional strength from his eloquent exhortations? We can easily 
forgive him the verses he devotes to the scandalous scenes of Brussels, 
when a certain number of ruffians smashed his windows and wounded 
his baby granddaughter, since his personal affairs are intimately linked 
with most of the episodes of foreign and civil strife; and when he 
indulges for a while 


‘ Aux apres voluptés qui naissent du mépris’ 


we feel almost thankful that he had good cause to thunder and strike, 
and we hardly pity General Trochu for the cutting irony he brought on 
himself by his inconsiderate criticisms of the old man’s ‘Képi.’ Napo- 
leon III. is less unmercifully dealt with than might have been expected 
from the author of ‘Les Chatiments ;’ but the reason is obvious—one 
terrible denunciation is enough for the ex-Cesar ; other evils, catas- 
trophes, and bleeding wounds, demand the poet’s attention ; he has no 
time to waste on his collapsed foes. Yet, when the name of Bonaparte 
for once falls from his pen, every fibre of Victor Hugo's vibrates with 
rushing indignation and contempt : ‘ One day this man said, “I have a 
throne, but I am despised. I must be feared. I will be master of the 
vorld ; I shall put my foot over the turban of Abdul Aziz, and dictate 
to the Czar. Since I won a battle on the Boulevard Montmartre, I can 
onquer Prussia. It is as easy to besiege Berlin as Toulon. I took the 
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Bank ; why should I not capture Mayence?”’ And the infatuated folly 
of the fallen sovereign receives it3 fill of sarcasm, until the indignation 
of the poet rises more and more as he realises the mistakes of the man 
he impeaches: ‘No, never did centuries and history witness this in- 
sensate spectacle—this nightmare—a man who, of his own free will, 
descends from a triumphant summit, takes the trouble to dig his own 
grave, and, bending under the frightful knife, severs his own head, to 
save his crown.’ At last the impeachment culminates in a sombre invo- 
cation, a marvellous piece of eloquence that can bear any comparison : 


‘ Alors la Gaule, alors la France, alors la gloire, 
Alors Brennus, l’audace, et Clovis, la victoire ; 
Alors le vieux titan celtique aux cheveux longs, 
Alors le groupe altier des batailles Chalons, 
Tolbiac la farouche, Arezzo la cruelle; 

Bovines, Marignan, Beaugé, Mons-en-Puelle, 
Tours, Ravenne, Agnadel sur son haut palefroi, 
Fornoue, Ivry, Coutras, Cérizolles, Rocroy, 
Denain et Fontenoy, toutes ces immortelles 
Mélant |’éclair du front au flamboiement des ailes, 
Jemmapes, Hohenlinden, Lodi, Wagram, Eylau, 
Les hommes du dernier carré de Waterloo, 

Et tous ces chefs de guerre, Héristal, Charlemagne, 
Charles-Martel, Turenne, effroi de |’ Allemagne, 
Condé, Villars, fameux par un si fier succés, 

Cet Achille, Kléber, ce Scipion, Desaix, 

Napoléon plus grand que César et Pompée, 

Par la main d’ un bandit rendirent leur épée !’ 

And with this the name of Napoleon disappears. Other wondrous 
events have followed the capitulation of an army. Victor Hugo arrived 
in France at this climax. He came to stand by his country in the final 
life-grapple with the invader. Twenty years before he had left France as 
an exile, a prey to civil dissensions ; a fierce war greeted his return. 
Yet Victor Hugo despairs not ; he believes in his country, the mother 
land of a host of heroes, Hochr, Kleber, Marceau ; surely the spark of 
undaunted patriotism is not extinct ; in such desperate moments do 
heroes spring from the earth and instill courage to the terror-stricken. 
But, alas! all is a shapeless heap of smouldering ruins ; of the brilliant 
army that was marched to the Rhine two months before, not a soldier 
remains ; the arsenals are empty, the fortresses dismantled, the country 
in a panic, and over this vast scene of desolation the Prussian eagle 
broods ominously ; the Germans advance towards the capital in thick 
cohorts, elated with victory, fresh from bloody battles; and Paris, 
the town of pleasure and luxury, the Cabaret de ’ Europe, to quote the 
expression of Madame de Matternich, tears her rich and gaudy garments, 


and prepares to fight. In the view of a statesman, the appeals of Victor 
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Hugo to the victor are undoubtedly childish ; as pieces of generous 
effusion inspired by hatred of bloodshed, they are admirable. ‘How!’ 


he exclaims, ‘the country of Goéthe, and Kant, and Beethoven, and the 


country of Voltaire will rush upon each other and tear their hearts from 
their bosom.’ . ... Nay; ’tis impossible; no nation is greater than 
thee, Germany; thou wast the most just of powerful nations; thou 
wast the protector of the vanquished ; thy breath is music ; nothing is 
fresher and more charming than thy green plains ; the hamlet slumbers 
in the sombre shadow of the castle; and thy fair maidens have the 
adorable candour of angels. .... Germany, thou hast Beethoven as 
Greece had Homer ; thou art superb and powerful. .. . . Nay, nay ! it 
cannot be ; thou art too great to conquer or be conquered.’ It is to be 
remarked that Victor Hugo is never bitter when he speaks to the 
Germans ; his ire is only unrelenting towards those whom he thinks 
their instigators in an unfair protraction of the war. ‘A Prince, prince 
et demi,’ ‘ Dignes l’un de l’autre,’ ‘ A tous est prince,’ are penned in this 
spirit. Let us for a moment suppose that Victor Hugo eschews military 
glory, preaches concord and oblivion of wrongs and humiliations, whether 
deserved or not; that he is no longer that chivalrous and often unrea- 
soning spirit that admires the Vendome Column and speaks tenderly of 
the monument of La Bastille ; shall not Victor Hugo thus altered be no 
more the genius, lofty in his inconsequences, we admire? He must 
be taken as a whole; and ‘L’Année Terrible,’ divested of its spon- 
taneous patriotism would lose much of its vigour. 

In the midst of these verses, fiery and youthful, that reflect the clash- 
ing of arms and the roar of the battle field, the reader is taken aback at 
finding pages of touching tenderness which remind him that the poet 
still possesses the power of moving profoundly the hearts of his readers, 
and that the hand that wrote the last scene of ‘ Ruy Blas’ is as firm as 
ever. When he speaks of children and women, one is irresistibly 
charmed ; he attains a lyrism which would alone carry his name to 
posterity. It is like the sweet and plaintive music of Bellini, pure and 
beautifully simple. What pathos and sentiment in the piece inscribed 
‘A Petite Jeanne !’ 


‘Vous eiites donc hier un an, ma bien aimee. 
Contente, vous jasez, comme, sous la ramée, 

Au fond du nid plus tiéde, ouvrant devagues yeux, 
Les oiseaux nouveaux nés gazouillent, tout joyeux 
De sentir qu’il commence a leur pousser des plumes. 
Jeanne ta bouche est rose ; et dans les grands volumes 
Dont les images font ta joie, et que je dois, 

Pour te plaire, laisser chiffonner par tes doigts, 

Ou trouve de beaux vers, mais pas un qui te vaille 
Quand tout ton petit corps en un voyant tressaille ; 
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Les plus fameux auteurs n’ont rien écrit de mieux 
Que la pensée éclose a demi dans tes yeux, 

Et que ta réverie obscure, éparse, étrange, 
Regardant "homme avec l’ignorance de l’ange 
Jeanne Dieu n’est pas loin puisque vous étes la 
Ah! vous avez un an, c’est un Age cela! 

Vous étes par moments grave, quoique ravie ; 
Vous étes 4 l’instant céleste de la vie 

Ou homme n’a pas d’ombre, ou dans ses bras ouverts 
Quand il tient ses parents, l’enfaut tient l’univers ! 
Votre jeune Ame vit, songe, rit, pleure, espére 

D’ Alice votre mére a Charles votre pére. 

Tout l’horizon que peut contenir votre esprit 

Va delle qui vous berce a lui qui vous sourit ; 

Ces deux étres pour vous a cette heure premiére 
Sont toute la caresse et toute la lumieére ; 

Eux deux, eux seuls, O Jeanne; et c’est juste, et je suis 
Et j’existe, humble aieul, parceque je vous suis ; 

Et vousvenez, et moi je m’en vais ; et j'adore, 
N’ayant droit qu’a la nuit, votre droit a l’aurore. 
Votre blond frere Georges, et vous, vous suffisez 

A mon ame, je si vois-vos jeux, et c’est assez ; 

Et je ne veux, aprés mes épreuves sans nombre, 
Qu’un tombeau sur lequel se découpera l’ombre 

De vos berceaux dorés par le soleil levant. 

Ah! nouvelle venue innocente, et revant 

Vous avez pris pour naitre une heure singulicre ; 
Vous étes, Jeanne, avec les terreurs familiére ; 

Vous souriez devant tout un monde aux abois ; 

Vous faites votre bruit d’abeille dans les bois, 

O Jeanne, et vous melez votre charmant murmure 
Au grand Paris faisant sonner sa grande armure. 

Ah! quand je vous entends, Jeanne, et quand je vous vois 
Chanter, et me parlant avec votre humble voix, 
Tendre vos douces mains au dessus de nos tétes, 

Il me semble que l’ombre out grondent les tempétes, 
Tremble et s’¢loigne avec des rugissements sourds, 
Et que Dieu fait donner 4 la ville aux cent tours 
Désemparée ainsi qu’un navire qui sombre, 

A lunivers qui penche et que Paris défend, 

Sa bénédiction par un petit enfant.’ 


Nothing is so touching as the poet’s grief over his son’s grave, and his 
love of the two babies, his grandchildren, who ail were in Paris through- 
eut the siege. Victor Hugo has been sorely tried in his dearest affec- 
tions ; twelve years ago Madame Vacquerie, his eldest daughter, perished 
with her husband in a boating excursion to Honfleur; the painful event 
was recorded in one of the finest poems of ‘ Les Contemplations ;’ Madame 
Hugo soon followed her child to the grave , and the list of affliction was 
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augmented by the premature end of Charles Hugo, the one of the great 
man’s sons who had inherited some of his father’s power. 

We ask, is the man who wrote such verses where the name God is 
continually extolled, the blasphemer, the atheist, many believe him to 
be, from mere hearing? Of all modern French poets, Hugo is undeniably 
the most religious ; he believed, and he proclaims it in every line. Only 
his religious opinions affect a peculiar form ; and, however different from 
more generally diffused theological ideas, they are lofty enough to claim 
respect from all. Fn attendant his future work—‘ Dieu’—he thinks it 
worth his while to condense, once for all, his beliefs in an answer to a 
bishop who called him an atheist. This insertion of a personal plea may 
be irrelevant, strictly speaking, in a book which professes to be an awful 
period ; but we care not: it is fine, eloquent, and lucid, and its relative 
inopportunity obviously becomes a question of minor importance, No 
doubt that there must be some rule to safeguard the symmetry of a 
poem, and that, however eager romantiques may feel to free themselves 
from the cold, stately, and narrow form which Casimir Delavigne and 
Ponsard attempted, the’ one to maintain, the other to raise again too 
exaggerated errings from the limits assigned by art and common sense 
would be conducive to unfortunate results. But we have not the heart 
to haggle over a petty violation of rule, such as many have already 
done. 

The siege of Paris has begun ; ‘L’Année Terrible’ takes us into the 
dark hours of the isolation of the great city from the world. How 
thoroughly does the writer depict the hopes, and fluctuations, and 
opinions, the secret thoughts of every besieged, the abnormal aspect of 
the capital, and the final struggle with hunger! He is a mirror wherein 
are reflected the souls of his compatriots. ‘ Will no people help us ?’ 
exclaims Victor Hugo ; ‘ shall-we fall in the abyss for want of a friendly 
hand? O, France, alone, alone! They ail look on and move not; all 
see thy blood flow from thy gashes, and forget that thou wast the 
defender of progress and right. Their pity is more insulting than anger. 
Ah, I wish I were not French, to be able to say that I choose thee, O 
France, and that in thy martyrdom, gnawed by the vulture, I proclaim 
thee my country, and my glory, and my only love!’ Exalted patriotism 
can soar no higher ; it is irrational; it is unreasonable, but it is sub- 
lime. Equal to it, in another respect, are the descriptions of a mournful 
battle-field, of a sortie, of the sinister aspect of the ramparts by twilight, 
&e. In these particular subjects, however, which demand a calm, mys- 
terious, and impressive language, although the dramatist reveals himself, 
4 rather unsparing use of certain words, such as ‘sombre,’ ‘ombre,’ 
‘noir,’ and dark tints in general, are to be detected ; the poet is too fond 
of showing off his figures in fantastic shades. Thus we come to 
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January, the last month of resistance: Paris feeds on bad bread and 
coffee ; children die by hundreds ; the streets are filled with hearses, 
and occasionally a shell bursts into the midst of death ; a small piece of 
horseflesh can be yet obtained by the women, but the poor creatures 
wait half a day for it, and meanwhile the horizen grows darker and 
darker. We find a graphic and original description of the painful crisis 
in the verses inscribed, Lettre a une femme par ballon monté :-— 


‘ Paris terrible gai combat. Bonjour, madame. 


‘We have no sun, no help, nor fear. All will be well provided ; no one sleeps. 
Schmitz writes insipid proclamations on the war. I have just given fifteen francs for 
four eggs, not for me, but for my darlings George and Jane. . We eat rats, bears, 
donkeys ; Paris is so well entrapped and surrounded, that a Parisian’s body is like 
Noah’s Ark. Paris burns the Champs Elysées ; we are cold, without fire to dry our 
linen. When night comes, a rumour rises from the streets—drums, calls, bellicose 
appeals. The Seine bears myriads of blocks of ice, among which the gunboats glide 
like birds. On our clothless table a potato is queen and onions are divinities, just as 
in Egypt. We have no coals—but our bread is black. No gas—Paris sleeps under a 
gigantic extinguisher. All is dark at six ; tempests of shells whizz over our heads. 
om Paris is valiant and charming. As for me, I rejoice to see that we 
resist unflinchingly ; I say to all, to love, to struggle, to forget—to have no other 
enemy but theenemy. I exclaim: My name I have forgotten it—I am called Patrie / 
The women (you may be proud, madam) are simply sublime ; they accept everything— 
their fireless hearths, their feet benumbed in waiting at the door of the butcher, 
despite of the storm and the snow. The drum awakes the immense city at dawn ; 
we fraternise ; we dream of success ; we give up our hearts to hope, and our heads 
to thunder. We suffer, but with hope. Courage! Paris before a month will shake 
off the Prussians. Afterwards we hope, my two sons and myself, madam, to live 
with you in the country ; and we shall go and ask your leave in March—if we be not 
killed in February.’ 


A rapid translation does but poor justice to the graceful versatility 
which characterises this piece. But Victor Hugo is too sanguine; he trusts 
to something short of a miracle. Another month, and sad truth replaces 
illusions, with the fall of Paris. France loses her nerve, and bends her 
head ; France is like a mouse in a trap; still Victor Hugo retains his 
generous illusions. Our business is not to analyse his motives for a pro- 
tracted struggle, but this we perceive, that a higher reason than is at first 
palpable impels him to reject peace, because it is prone to endanger 
the future welfare of Europe. 

We have now arrived at the final, but not the least important, part of 
‘L’Année Terrible,’ that which has raised the most passionate debates. 
It absorbs a third of the volume, and treats almost exclusively of the 
horrors of civil war. Far from giving himself as a political arbitrator, 
partial to the insurrectionists, and throwing oil on the flames, as he has 
been so lightly charged with, the author of ‘ L’Année Terrible’ denounces 
internal strife, and deplores that his country should tear itself before the 
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invader. Not a word of encouragement does he bestow on either party ; 
he says that the civil war is impious, and must be stopped at any price. 
Paris has suffered ; its sufferings must be taken into account ; remember 
that these men are yet smarting from misery and humiliation—console 
them with kind words, not with chassepéts, and whoever refuses to spare 
French blood is guilty of a crime of lese nation—let Paris hold out her 
hand to Versailles and cry ‘ Peace and solidarity before a common foe’— 
both have grievances—-let both accord mutual concessions. Such is the 
tenor of Un Cri, La Lutte, Pas de représailles—a sentiment of horror, an 
overflow of revolted humanity. When Versailles errs, Victor Hugo ex- 
claims ‘ Pas de cruautés ;’ when the adverse party design to retaliate, he 
says ‘Pas de représailles.’ He strives not to conceal his indignation, his 
profound grief. He speaks for the Arc de Triomphe, battered by the 
besiegers ; he speaks for the Colonne Vendéme, overthrown by the 
besieged ; and his part is a noble and grand one. By-and-bye, when the 
insurgents are hemmed in and conquered, and the terrible work of car- 
nage begins, the poet comes forward alone, and pleads for the conquered ; 
his voice is unheeded but not hushed. It must be clearly understood 
that he speaks as a humanitarian, free from party prejudice, deprecating 
cruelty from whatever quarter it comes. What Victor Hugo’s personal 
opinions may be it is not our business to inquire, but there can be little 
doubt that the defence of human life has inspired him the finest verses 
he ever wrote in his life, so pregnant, so elevated, that one is reminded 
of Voltaire’s magnificent rehabilitation of Callas :— 


‘ Personne n’est méchant, et que de mal on fait !’ 


This verse is the summary of his brief—none are wicked, yet they kill 
each other; the gutters reek with blood; women and children are brutally 
executed ; the fatal wall sees side by side the grandson and grandsire, 
cruelty is a frenzy and drinks deep. . . . . None are wicked, none 
guilty—save of blindness and ignorance :— 


‘Tu viens d’incendier la bibliothéque ? 
Oui. 
J’ai mis le feu 1a. 
Mais c’est un crime inoui ! 
Crime commis par toi contre toi méme, infame ! 
Mais tu viens de tuer le rayon de ton Ame! 
—Je ne sais pas lire.’ 


To kill and foster revenge is not the way to insure a happy future. 
Victor Hugo interceded for Maximilian ; why should he not intercede when 
Paris becomes one vast field of execution? ‘They are placed against the 
horrible wall; the man says to the soldier who prepares to shoot him, 
“Farewell, brother.” The woman says, “My husband is dead; 'tis 
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enough. I know not whether he was right or wrong, but I know that 
we have toiled and lived together ; if that man be taken from me, I[ have 
no need to live. Thus, since he is dead, I must die ;’ and the corpses 
cover the pavement ; in a sinister peloton twenty girls pass ; they sing— 
their grace, innocent tranquillity, frightens the crowd. ‘ Where are 
you going 1” demands «a man, addressing the prettiest, “I think they are 
going to shoot us,” she answers. The deadly mitrailleuse does its work 
yet none of the victims weep ; they seem happy to leave an incomplete 


world.’ 




















‘Ce rire, ce dédain tragique est un aveu. 
Gouffre de glace! Enigme ou se perd le prophéte ! 
Donc ils ne tiennent pas a la vie; elle est faite 
De fagon qu’il leur est égal de s’en aller ; 

C’est en plein mois de mai; tout veut vivre et méler 
Son instinct ou son Ame a la douceur deschoses ; 

Ces filles-la devraient aller cueillir des roses ; 

L’enfant devrait jouer dans un rayon vermeil ; 
L’hiver de ce vieillard devrait fondre au soleil ; 

Ces Ames devraient étre ainsi que des corbeilles 
S’emplissant de parfums, de murmures d’abeilles, 

De chants d’oiseaux, de fleurs, d’extase, de printemps ! 
Tous devraient étre d’aube et d’amour palpitants. 

Eh bien, dans ce beau mois de lumiére et d’ivresse, 

O terreur! C’est la mort qui brusquement se dresse, 
La grande aveugle, l'ombre implacable et sans yeux ; 
Oh ! comme ils vont crier et trembler sous les cieux, 
Sangloter, appeler a leur aide la ville, 































La nation qui hait l’Eumenide civile, 
Toute la France, nous, nous tous qui detestons ( 
Le meurtre péle-méle et la guerre a tatons ! b 
Comme ils vont, ]’ccil en pleurs, bras tordus, mains crispées;. h 
Supplier les fusils, les canons, les épées, re 
Se cramponner aux murs, s’attacher aux passants, th 
Et fuir, et refuser la tombe, frémissants ; } 
Et hurler : on nous tue! au secours! grace! grace! Vi 
Non. Ils sont étrangers 4 tout ce qui se passe ; Cai 
Ils regardent la mort qui vient les emmener. . ‘G 






Soit. Ils ne lui font pas ’honneur de s’étonner. 


Ils avaient dés longtemps ce spectre en leur pensée. 
Leur fosse dans leur coeur était toute creusée. 


Viens, mort !’ 












Could anything be more supremely transcendent and eloquent? Re 
peatedly Victor Hugo returns to the charge ; his intercessions are * 
many masterpieces, named @ ceux qu'on foule aua pied, les innocents, le 
JSusillés. We have then in the final part (classed in the month of July} 


containing matter as vigorous as the first part, appeals to concord, 
pieces on miscellaneous subjects ; and, lastly, a colloquy between what 
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Victor Hugo calls the old world and the tide of retrograde ideas, and 
progress :-— 
*LB VIEUX MONDE, 


. . * * s ° . e « + 
. Dieu t’-a dit: ne va pas plus loin, 6 flot amer ! 
Mais quoi! tu m’engloutis! Au secours, Dieu! La mer 
Désobéit ! La mer envahit mon refuge !’ 
‘LE FLOT. 
Tu me crois la marée et je suis le déluge.’ 


But it is time to conclude. We have indicated what we believe to be 
the most salient parts of ‘ L’Année Terrible.’ If our appreciation is free 
from the kind of criticism which consists in finding defects where there 
are none, merely out of deference to an accepted tradition, it is because, 
on our own humble confession, we feel unequal to the task of impeaching 
a great genius for a few rare defects and some occasional lack of pro- 
priety. Indeed, we should be sorry if Victor Hugo were perfect. His 
perfection and imperfection wdé have found in that marvellous book on 
the ‘year terrible.’ An old man cannot break down his proud spirit to 
certain ideas ; such he has been during forty years of glory, such he will 
die ; but posterity will probably think that of the brilliant collection 
of masterpieces the author of ‘Les Chatiments’ has furnished to the 
world, ‘L’Année Terrible’ is the most truly powerful and characteristic. 
To sum up its qualities in three words, ‘ L’Année Terrible’ is the incar- 
nation of Lyrism, Patriotism, and Humanity ; a mighty appeal to con- 
cord, and a proud self-assertion. The literary excellence is above 
controversy ; no one but the great exile could pass from tremendous 
bursts of indignation to the softest, sweetest music ever written by a 
human hand; render the harshest passions like a Meyerbeer, and 
relapse into the dreamy tenderness of a Mozart. It is easy to follow in 
this last manifestation the development of the idea pursued in all of 
Victor Hugo’s works, the rehabilitation of the déshérités of society ; it 
can be traced in ‘Quasimodo,’ ‘ Triboulet,’ or even ‘ Ruy Blas’ and 
‘Gwinplaine ; it can be detected in ‘ L’Année Terrible.’ Victor Hugo is 
a thinker as well as a poet ; he speaks to men, appeals to their hearts 
and not to their senses, and despite of vehemence, and clamour, and 
insults, he becomes greater. No wonder that he has been continu- 
ally and fiercely assailed by the crowd of shallow intellects who would 
imprison a poet within the bounds of an école, and worship of physical 
beauty. No genius, except Voltaire, ever excited such fierce attacks aswere | 
directed against Victor Hugo’s glory ; even M. de Laprade and Arséne 
Houssaye were held up to him asrivals! We admit that the politician is 
null, that the thinker is at times an utopian, that the poet is often 
unnecessarily exuberant ; yet there remains one of the noblest minds of 
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the age, a poet who has treated every branch of his art with equal skill, 
a dramatist whose works have at a critical moment regenerated the 
French stage, a thinker who waged men against prejudices and igno- 
rance without irony or bitterness. One of these titles suffices to the 
glory of a man; and between the country that has too many victories to’ 
reckon, and the people that has a poet to lament its disasters in such 
inspired strains, it may be asked who, of the conqueror and the con- 
quered, has the best grounds for congratulation. 
| CAMILLE BARRERE. 
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CANTANT. 


Bioop, and fire, and wine, and tears—- 

Twirl theespindle, ply the shears : 
Swift the wheel is turning ; 

How goes on the midmost thread ? 

Milk white—golden-hued—blood red : 
Troy town lies a-burning. 


CLOTHO. 


I, from out the silence black, 
Spin the threads all pale and slack, 
And I know not what ye lack 

To a perfect weaving ; 
Yet your silence doth me wrong— 
Silent thou with fingers strong 
Passest burnéd strands along 

For her silent cleaving. 


LACHESIS. 


Surely goes the tightening twist 

Through my hands—or loathe, or list, 

Every strand my lips have kissed, 
Pressed have my long fingers ; 

Still I weave the threads so raw, 

From my lips strange hues they draw ; 

Fingers light on knot and flaw ; 

Yet my hand ne’er lingers. 



























A SONG OF THE FATES. 


ATROPOS. 


’ Blood, and fire, and tears, and wine, 

Mingle in this jar of mine ; 

Fire that flashes through the brine— 
Brine that brightens burning ; 

Fire that flashes off the shears, 

Scorching severed threads, and tears 

Quenching hopes, and woe the fears— 
Blood the heart’s old yearning. 


Er CANTANT OMNES. 


Blood, and fire, and wine, and tears— 

Twirl the spindle, ply the shears : 
Swift the wheel is turning ; 

How goes on the midmost thread ? » 

Milk white—gold-hued—blood red : 
Troy town lies a-burning. 


B. MontTcomeriz£ RANKING. 
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At the northernmost end of that great bay which lies between Portland 
Bill and the Start Point, a solitary range of chalk cliffs stretches for a 
mile along the coast, rising some 200 or 250 feet above the sea at its 
highest points. Beginning with the ‘White Cliff,’ which springs sud- 
denly from the low banks of red marl to the west of Seaton, Devon, 
the range ends in the remarkable landslip westward of Beer Head,! there 
joining the soft sandstone cliffs of Branscombe, though the true junction 
is hidden by the confused way in which the rocks are jumbled together 
at that point. Horizontal courses of black flints run along the sea-face 
of these chalk cliffs at regular intervals, interrupted here and there by 
deep rounded furrows, called ‘chevrons’ by the local seamen, in which 
black-bosomed sea-birds are fond of resting, when they are indistinguish- 
able by a stranger’s eye from the flints which range above and below 
them ; indeed, they probably fill the place of a former row of flints, 
washed or worn out of the cliff in time immemorial, and Mr. Darwin 
could no doubt prove that their black breast-feathers were gained by the 
process of natural selection. =~ 

The structure of the cliffs is of the most insecure description. Their 
base has been hollowed by the sea into numerous caverns, fantastic in 
their windings and vaultings, whilst large masses of flint and chalk fall 
upon the shingle daily, and traces of landslips may be found from end to 
end of their short range. In many places cultivation is carried to the 
very verge of the cliffs ; but at their highest point, near Beer Head, the 
winds are so strong that even the wild flowers have to undergo trans- 
formation before they can keep their ground. The thistle, which in its 
elegant columnar structure and wild luxuriance of ornament may well , 
be classed with the Gothic order of plants, changes its character here 


? This must not be confounded with the more famous and extensive landslip near 
Lyme Regis, which occurred so recently as 1839. 
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completely, and becomes a mere groundling—the flat purple boss of a 
prickly star afraid to emerge an inch above the short-cropped grass, 
amongst which it grows. 

Towards their middle, the cliffs dip downwards and inwards, forming 
a miniature bay, and vanishing into the narrow gorge which leads from 
the beach to the village of Beer. From the sudden down-sloping of the 
strata, from both east and west, to this vanishing point, it would seem 
that some support had been removed from beneath them, causing this 
great vault. It is very evident that the useful little stream which 
meanders down the village street has had nothing to do in scooping out 
the valley ; but no geologist, as far as is known, has yet formed a 
plausible hypothesis as to the cause of this sinking of the strata. 

The whitewash and thatch of Beer follow the little stream faithfully 
in all its wanderings from the rocks, whence it springs to the shingle, 
where it isengulphed. For why? "Tis so handy to have running water 
just at the door to wash bairns or plates, clothes or fish, in. And drain- 
age is so defectively provided for here, that were it not for the stream, 
which carries all impurities away to the sea, the health of the villagers 
would be in constant peril. Some forty or fifty years ago the good Judith, 
Lady Rolle, fixed certain conduits in the street, spanning the brooklet, 
where at all times drinking water may be had, brought pure from the 


rock in iron pipes. This service brought her ladyship much goodwill 
from her poor tenants, and a young lacemaker, one E. Woodgate, felt 
constrained to utter her feelings in verse, as follows :— 


BEER CONDUITS, 
By E. Woopeatsr, oF Brrr, Devon, Ave. 4, 1829. 


All ye inhabitants of Beer 

To what I say now lend an ear. 

It’s my opinion that you should 

Make some returns of gratitude. 

Who was it, think you, first inclined 
Good Lady Rolle to be so kind ? 

God the first cause, and she the mean, 
To bring the water fresh and clean, 
Flowing in streams so near your door, 
For great and small, for rich and poor. 
Now tell me what can you do less 

To manifest your thankfulness 

Than praise the Majesty of Heaven 
For such a blessing to you given ? 
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For does not duty loudly call 

You on your bended knees to fall ? 

Then let your prayer to Heaven ascend 
For your most kind and bounteous friend ; 
And. as you view the streams, each day, 
For your kind benefactress pray, 

That still her life may be prolonged, 

With Heaven and every blessing crowned : 
May God preserve her and her lord, 

And recompense a kind reward 

When they are called to mount on high 
To join in hymns above the sky. 

When they are praising God above, 

Beer people will their kindness prove ; 
For doubtless till the end of time 

The conduits ever will remain, 

To show to all, both far and near, | 
What Lady’ Rolle has done for Beer. 

Lace-making is the chief industry of Beer. The best Honiton is made 
there, and it is said that there is not a house in the whole village but 
had a share in making the last royal wedding-veil. White faces are too 
common in the street, from the close confinement this work requires ; 
the roses of the Beer beauties are very pale ones. The mistress of a 
lace-school is usually a discreet matron, who probably keeps her well- 
trained daughters about her, be they married or single, as well as such 
neighbours as wish to have the benefit of her advice. If she has many 
duties to attend to she gives up teaching rudimentary work, and even 
sends her own little girls out to learn their first lessons, whilst she be- 
comes professor of only the higher branches of her trade. But she strives 
to rouse the emulation of her little ones by offering them bobbins, simply 
carved or stained with pretty clouded designs in aquafortis, prizes highly 
valued by the children. There is nothing more interesting than to- 
watch the growth of lave on the well-stuffed pillows, as the deft fingers 
twine the bobbins in and out in due order, without ravelling the threads 
or ever taking up the wrong one ; as they shift the pins from hole to 
hole in the pricked-out pattern, making each pin the centre of a new set 
of complications, or snip off the threads as every fresh petal of the rose, 
every rose of the design is finished, knotting the cut ends together—all 
with bewildering swiftness. As the bobbins click cheerfully, they set 
the workers’ tongues going, and a lace-school is a most talkative gather- 
ing; scandal and witch stories, ghostly experiences, and smuggling 
scapes are passed from lip to lip, until, always in improving forms, they 
become the property of the whole village. 
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The women claim to do the best part of the housekeeping at Beer. 
Where fishing is the mainstay of a village, the earnings of those who go 
upon the face of the deep must always be precarious. The fishermen 
lead a hard life from early on Monday morning to late on Friday night, 
should the weather be fair ; dragging their nets from east to west, from 
west to east, as the wind blows—always sailing to windward on their ° 
out-voyage that they may have a speedier home-coming ; dragging con- 
tinually, with little time for rest or sleep, and no soft hammock to throw 
themselves upon, but only hard boards; no deck to shelter them from 
wind or cold, or rain. No wonder that rheumatism so often racks their 
joints, poor fellows—no wonder that the cheerful sanded inn parlour and 
the comfortable cider have such irresistible attractions for them. Soon 
as a boat touches the shingle her freight is laid out on the pebbles, and 
an auction takes place there and then ; the buyers are retired fishermen, 
smugglers, coast-guards, or tars who make a poor living out of so slender 
a trade as the fishing of twenty boats, shared among them, can afford. 
The crab and lobster boats, smaller than the others, yisit their sunken 
‘pots’ daily, each owner having certain fishing-grounds reserved to him 
by the custom of the trade. Lobsters are most cunning, most malignant 
creatures, it seems, according to the crabsters ; they are much given to 
take a round of all the pots, smashing the fish already trapped therein, 
and managing, somehow or other, to escape themselves. 

The ignorance and superstition of the people of Beer are hardly credible 
to dwellers in cities. Their belief in charms and ghosts is most profound. 
One substantial shopkeeper in the street, whose knowledge and talents 
are supposed to be unbounded, is said to cure gatherings quite as casily 
as Zouave Jacob ; he simply puts his finger on the affected place, without 
pressing it, says a few words in a low voice, and the boil disappears. 
The most celebrated witch, however, has disappointed her friends and 
enemies by giving up her evil craft, and entering the bosom of the 
Church in her old age. If all tales be true, her early life was wild and 
bad enough, which may have given rise to the many stories that are rife 
as to her wicked deeds. Once, it is said, she had a spite against a poor 
shopwoman, who would not give her some butter already bought by 
another person, ‘ You shall never have good butter in your shop again,’ 
said the witch ; and so it was, though the woman went to the best dairies 
in the neighbourhood, and though the best dairywoman made her butter ; 
however sweet and pure it left the churn it became rancid and uneatable 
as soon as it crossed the threshold of the shop. The number of crowing 
hens the witch has distributed throughout Beer, at different times, as 
tokens of her ill-will, is something enormous ; and every farm round 
about has felt the influence of her evil eye, in the shape of poultry lay- 
ing away, murrain amongst the cattle, and other clouds of misfortune. 
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The following is the authentic story of one of her cases of witchery, had 
direct from the victim’s husband. In her young and evil days the witch 
dabbled in smuggling, and she once wished the smartest smuggler in 
Beer to fetch a cargo for her from France. But he was not inclined to 
go, as he had found out the perils of that line of business. So the witch 
went to the smuggler’s wife for help in the matter, and found none there, 
and then she resolved on revenge. Sitting on every chair in the smug- 
gler’s room, Mother Blackcap laid them under such a spell that his wife 
was never well afterwards, but sickened and pined away in the course of 
a year or two; nor could all the efforts of the white witches at Honiton 
and Exeter, whom husband and wife consulted in the matter, prevent 
her decline. ‘ And she stood in it to the last,’ says her husband, ‘that 
she had been overlooked,’ z.e., by the witch's evil eye. 

Judith, Lady Rolle, or rather her spirit, is the ghost of whom the Beer 
gossips talk most. Having died before the almshouses and schools which 
she founded were complete, she haunted the site, they say, until she 
forced the builders to finish them. ‘Up to Bovey’ again, the old manor- 
house of the Walronds (to which ancient family her ladyship belonged), 
there used to be a room hung with patchwork, which she with her sisters 
and friends had made in their youth. Lady Judith had such an opinion 
of her share in this work that she inserted this couplet, say the villagers, 
in the midst of it :— 


‘ Patience is a virtue—that you may see ; 
This work was begun and ended by me !’ 


Even after death she had such a fancy for this patchwork that she con- 
tinually haunted the room, which had to be pulled down before the 
tenants of the manor-house could get peace or quiet. Another member 
of the Walrond family is given to ghostly rambles, but whose spirit it is 
the ill-informed gossips are unable to tell. It is many, many years since 
he died ; and, when it was first found that he haunted the earth again, 
all the clergy of the Beer district were called together, and, holding a 
solemn prayer-meeting, they succeeded in getting the perturbed spirit 
carried off to a respectable distance in a flaming chariot drawn by fiery 
steeds, From his place of exile he is only allowed to advance one cock’s- 
stride per annum towards his ancient abode. It is said that the burning 
chariot is still occasionally seen driving across country ; and the restless 
old gentleman appears now and then in the dark copses which line the 
lonely Bovey Lane, so that it has now-become a matter of almost exact 
calculation how many years it will take him to reach the manor-house 
again. Any of the Beer witches with a talent for land-surveying might 
venture a prophecy on the subject, with some certainty of getting near 
the truth, 
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Old Bampfield is the next famous ghost. The worst of all these 
village stories is their vagueness and want of dates, thus making it very 
difficult to discover on what basis of truth they rest. The form in which 
they are given here is that which they take in the mouths of the village 
gossips. Bampfield used to haunt the “Star House,” fabled, from its 
superior style of architecture, probably, to be the oldest house in Beer. ' 
There is a tablet, too, in the church—an ugly, uninteresting old place— 
to the memory of some one who died in the Great Plague of 1666, and 
who is said to have been one of the family who then lived in the Star 
House. But the Bampfield affair seems to have been later than this. 
One of the Bampfields was murdered by his brother, who suspected him 
of owning a hidden treasure. The treasure was not found, however, 
and is still supposed to lurk in some secret corner of the farm; for until 
quite recently the headless ghost of the murdered man used to haunt a 
pear-tree near the street, and was seen by many of the villagers ; nay, 
there used to be the most mysterious knockings and rumblings in the 
old Star House, so that no one who wished for peace would spend a night 
there. However, the house was freshened up lately, and is now in the 
hands of a pushing farmer, who has cleared away all cobwebs and ghosts 
with unsparing hand. 

Smuggling used to flourish extensively in Beer—was, perhaps, the 
chief means of livelihood there. There is an old Beer man of seventy- 
seven, sexton of the church in a neighbouring villaze, who is used to 
utter many a bitter lament over the times that are gone. Bent and 
lame with rheumatism, and worn with age, his eyes yet fill with fire as, 
leaning on hisspade or mattock, he ceases grave-digging to tell some stirring 
story of his youthful adventures. His work was not on the sea, but on 
land ; when the cargo was beached it had next to be taken to its owners, 
running the gauntlet of the Preventive officers. 

‘Ah, you had need of two good horses as ever stepped then, and a 
brace of well-primed pistols, and the nerve to use them and kill your 
man at a pinch,’ quoth the old fellow, with animation and grim humour. 
‘Those were the times for making money,’ he said. But when asked how 
much the better he was for it now, he admitted that it certainly might 
have been more profitable to follow a regular trade: only there’s no 
excitement in doing that. His own church-tower used to be a favourite 
hiding-place for the spirit kegs, until the officers found some there once, 
and it has never been used since. It was the accursed race of informers 
that spoiled the smuggling trade, and the unreasonable multiplication by 
the State of coast-guards on sea and policemen on land. The old sexton, 
too, fancies that machinery has had some occult influence in deteriorating 
the character of the age. There was work for everybody when they 
wanted it, in the good old times; but threshing-machines and the like 
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have cleared away all the odd jobs which anybody was fit to do when a 
rainy afternoon came. Hopeless, indeed, was the prospect before the 
old man : he must soon give up his place as sexton, from failing strength ; 
and then he must go to the workhouse, he said, with tears in his eyes. 
His lame daughter, just able to keep herself by dress-making, could do 
nothing tosupport her father and mother ; the otherchildren were scattered 
far and wide, and all had enough to do with their own households, though 
he thanked God that some were in a fair way to prosper ; that married 
son in New Zealand, whose face he should never, never see again, was a 
pride to his old father. Alas! is the day ever coming when the aged 
poor shall not look upon the workhouse as a dreary prison, the fit punish- 
ment for their crime of living so long, but rather as the safe and com- 
fortable refuge for those who have fought the battle of life long and 
manfully, and have won for themselves a right to rest, now that they are 
supplanted by more active and better qualified combatants? Let us 
hope so, friends: 

Of the sea-smugglers tlrere are plenty in Beer, of two generations. 
The coast guards say pretty confidently that no smuggling has taken 
place in the village for manyaday. But coast guardsare not infallible ; 
and not so many months have passed since a full boat’s cargo of tobacco 
was safely landed and distributed through the street under the very noses 
of those most vigilant officers of Her Majesty’s Government. There are 
no men of mark in the younger smuggling generation—they should be 
called pseudo-smugglers rather. The saving of a keg or two is the sum 


of their exploits. But these ‘ young’ men, of fifty or thereabouts, regaril 


with great reverence the heroes of an earlier generation, and are always 
delighted to tell of their escapades and to point out the ‘holes’ (or 


caverns) or other places on the cliff most celebrated in their history. 


The wild, weather-worn ‘ Neck-o’-the-Hole,’ between the village and Beer 
Head, has more associations of that sort than any other bit of the coast. 
Amongst this older race of men ‘Snorter’ Gibbs, a companion of the 
Rattenburys, is sure to be heard of. His peculiar nickname has helped 
to transmit his fame to posterity. Gibbs is so common a name in Beer 
that each owner of it needs a second surname to distinguish him from his 
neighbours ; but the origin of ‘Snorter’ is buried in obscurity like that 
of so many other of the village curiosities. Gibbs has passed away, and 
80, too, has {William Loveridge. ‘Ah, he was a man,’ the villagers are 
fond of saying. Being born with a caul to his head, it was his firm con- 
viction that he could never be drowned. So, let the weather be foul as 
it might, Loveridge would go to sea if he wanted to visit his lobster-pdts 
orto help any ship in distress; the storm was never seen that could 
frighten him from a smuggling voyage if he had set his heart on it. 
‘Ah, he was a man,’ indeed. Bill Orley still lives, or did last summer ; 
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when, having a severe attack of gout, the great big man was unfitted for: 
work, but his restless nature would not let him sit still at home. So, 
with a carpet slipper on his swollen foot, and a thorn stick in his hand, 
he hobbled along the White Cliff, glad to lay him down under the haw- 
thorns at its edge and tell any curious stranger some of his many hair- 
breadth ’seapes, dreamily looking out to sea-ward meanwhile. . 

These three men were all famous; but the most renowned of the 
Beer smugglers are the Rattenburys, father and son. John Rattenbury,. 
the father, was born in 1778. Such was the fame of his exploits that he 
was compared to Rob Roy ; and in 1837 Mr. Harvey, a bookseller of 
Sidmouth, published an account of his life entitled ‘Memoirs of a 
Smuggler, compiled from his Diary and Journal ; containing the prin- 
cipal events in the life of John Rattenbury, of Beer, Devonshire, com- 
monly called “The Rob Roy of the West ;’ with a portrait of the 
smuggler and a map of the country for twenty miles. round Beer.’ A 
Unitarian minister was the real author of these memoirs, for John could 
neither read nor write; and the ‘ Methody parson,’ as the younger 
generation ignorantly and contemptuously name their hero’s historian, 
added many graces to his plain tale which are anything but the natural 
expressions of a Beer smuggler. Take, for example, the following 
brilliant passage : 

‘ About the latter end of March, 1792, we proceeded on our first cruise 
off the Western islands; and even now, notwithstanding the lapse of 
years, I can recall the triumph and exultation which rushed through my 
veins as I saw the shores of my native country recede and the vast 
ocean opening before me ; I was like a bird which had escaped. from the 
confinement of the cage and obtained the liberty after which it panted.’ 
(p. 3.) 

This may be Johnsonian English, but it certainly is not the common 
dialect of South Devonshire. John Rattenbury was a very daring fellow, 
and got in and out of trouble many times. The book from which the 
above quotation is taken may be found in many of the farm-houses round 
about Beer ; but, though it is full of very interesting matter, it quite 
fails to present a satisfactory picture of the old smuggler’s life and 
character. 

John Rattenbury died in 1866, but his son William is still alive—the 
most famous man in Beer; and worthy the name of ‘The Last of the 
Smugglers ; for, since his last expedition in 1847, no great exploit, in 
the old way, has taken place. William was born at Lyme Regis, where 
his father was then living, on the 6th of October, 1801—an illumination 
day throughout the country for the peace. William received so much 
of an education that he has been able to write out his autobiography 
for himself without trusting to so imperfect a chronicler of smuggling 
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adventure as even the cleverest of parsons, Canon Kingsley not excepted, 
could make. This autobiography, in its manuscript form, has been read 
by very many visitors to Beer; nay, it has travelled to many distant 
parts of the kingdom. Mr, Ruskin, at Denmark Hill, and Dr. John 
Brown, in |Edinburgh, have both read it with great delight; and Sir 
Walter Trevelyan has given William permission to dedicate the auto- 
biography to him when he publishes it. For some of William’s friends 
are at present endeavouring to bring his story before the public ; and in 
the ‘Graphic’ for the 9th ot, December last, in an article upon William 
Rattenbury, a letter from Mr. Ruskin was quoted so characteristic that it 
may well be introduced here :—‘I shall have much pleasure in subscrib- 
ing for two copies of the “Life of the Old Smuggler,” and am glad it is 
to be published. I do not smuggle myself, but have great respect for 
smugglers, as I hold frontier duties (whether the frontier be of state, 
parish, or town) among the foolishest and wickedest ways of raising 
money that can be practised by Governments.’ Few people are likely 
to subscribe for William’s book because they agree with Mr. Ruskin in 
thinking smuggling respectable ; but the literary labours of a man whose 
life has been spent in hard manual work deserve some recognition, espe- 
cially when they have such merit as those now in question. 

His story, as written by himself, fills two hundred pages of closely- 
written manuscript, in a somewhat tattered condition ; but another copy 
exists, made from this original by a lady deeply interested in the old 
smuggler, and with notes to render some obscure passages more intelli- 
gible. Rattenbury’s handwriting is clear and legible enough, but the 
grammar very defective. He has invented a new mode of spelling, to 
which he is faithful throughout the manuscript. Phonetics have guided 
him—but phonetics based not upon the standard English tongue, but 
upon English as it is spoken in the south of Devon. He has written 
his story just as he tells it by word of mouth to those who visit him in 
his little cottage ; his only attempt after literary graces being a copy of 
verses he despatched to his first wife, to console her whilst he lay un- 
justly confined in Dorchester Gaol. The Devonshire idiom is strongly 
marked in his modes of expression. Thus—setting aside the intrinsic 
interest of his adventures themselves, and the light they throw upon a 
phase of English domestic history not hitherto very brilliantly illus- 
trated—the autobiography is most valuable as a study of simple human 
nature, unconsciously furnished by the subject of it himself, and is, 
besides, a literary curiosity of a sort not often met with. It records an 
interesting English dialect far more faithfully than any philologist or 
novelist could have done after the most attentive study and observation. 


For each and all of these reasons, it is to be hoped that the book, when 
“published, may meet with a hearty welcome from the public. Any little 
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profit he may make out of it will be very acceptable to William in his 
old age and infirmity. 

For he is over seventy now, and the only work he is fit for is fish- 
buying ; he buys them as they are landed, and his wife carries them 


over to Seaton, to sell there. Some of the visitors to Beer can’t recog- 


nise much of the heroic in old William ; they have only seen him as a 
business man, bargaining over his basket of crabs and lobsters ; and if 
he asks a high price for his goods, they should remember how he has to 
support his wife and two children, and how the two or three summer 
months are all of the year he can do business in. But if they want to 
see the true ‘ Raddenbury ’—the Rattenbury of the old days—let them 
enter his little cottage in Common Lane some Sunday evening when 
church is out. Dressed in his best, which, though very plain attire is 
yet as neat as could be desired, the old man sits back on his chair in 
the chimney corner, beaming with joy that anybody should care to come 
and have a talk with him. His wife sits by, listening with great admi- 
ration to his stories, and occasionally introducing some stories of her 
own about the hero. His rosy-cheeked boy, from the parish school, 
stands between the old smuggler’s knees, with eyes and mouth very 
wide open indeed ; and the little girl standing by tries to estimate what 
effect the tales are producing on the stranger’s mind. Then Ratten- 
bury’s grey hairs and finely-shaped head do indeed inspire reverence ; 
and though knowing how many are the failings in the poor old smuggler’s 
character, yet will the young stranger bow with humility and awe when 
William blesses him in his patriarchal way : and such a blessing is never 
to be forgotten. 

It would not be fair to William to tell his story in these pages, since 
he intends to publish his autobiography so shortly. But a characteristic 
extract muy interest the reader, and lead him to ask for the book when 
its publication is announced. This is the story of William’s conviction 
on false evidence :-—— 

‘I went along with my partners to the watch-house, and when we 
came there they told my partners to go about their business and me 
they lock in. After I had been there about of two hours, Lieutenant 
Clay came ; he came in and said, “ There is the man, and I will swear 
to him;” and he never saw me before and I never saw him before, to the 
best of my knowledge. When night came they made a bed up for me, 
and I lay and studied all the night about them that saw me very handy 
the time that (the smuggling affray) happened, for I was in Beer at the 
time. The next day there was another man brought in, and he was 
guilty, but I was innocent. I knew him very\ well, but I keep my 
tongue from him. My trial was coming on. My wife came down with 
so many witnesses she could get, but all was no good. I-was condemn 
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to go to gaol for sessions or ’sizes, and they got the carriage ready and 
took us away for Exeter Gaol. My wife got two bondsmen to bail me 
out, and when the time was for sessions I was to appear. I subpmned 
two perventer (preventive) men to be there and all my witnesses, and 
then he (Lieut. Clay) had it put off till ’sizes, and when ’sizes came they 
made the two preventer men keep out of the way because I should not 
have them. I had got thirteen witnesses, and my wife’s mother, that 
had not been out of her bed for more than seven years without being 
taken out. So I and the other was tried. Mr, Aberdeen was the ’torny 
and Mr. Domett was carrying it on, but the counsellor I quite forget his 
name. But we hold our hands to the bar for eleven hours and a half, 
and the jury gave their verdict Guilty ; and we were taken back to 
prison, and in two days we were had up again before the judge, and he 
passed sentence on us. He said, “ William Raddenbury and Henry 
Bird, seven years transported over the sea.” I put my two hands to my 
head and hauled the hair gut, and I hollowed out as hard as I could, 
“You transport a poor innocent man!” We was hand-bolted and taken 
back to prison. Oh, how hard I thought it was after I was forced even 
to pawn my clothes for the concern. I had not been in gaol long before 
some of them in the next yard tried to get out, but the governor and 
the turnkeys overpowered them. The governor said we were going to 
do the same with them if we could get to them. Some one as I heard 
was in the governor’s house said they saw me take up a note that the 
others hove over the wall, but I knew nothing of it ; but I think it was 
done by some one. The next day they put the chains round my legs. 
I thought it very hard, and innocent of that too. But I thought to 
myself, I must’ try to bear it up as well as I can, and trust in God in all 
of it to carry me through all. In a day or two one of the jury came to 
the gate to see me. They told me he was one of the jury. He said, 
“Why did you not say you were innocent?” I said, “There was 
witness enough to prove it by fair play.” He said no more, and I was 
put back to my old quarters. There never was once that I went to 
church but I shake my head when I heard the parson say, ‘“ To execute 
justice and to maintain truth.” Now I thought to myself I would buy 
two books to send home to my wife; one was a “Common Prayer” book, 
and the other was “ The Four Last Things—Death, Judgement, Heaven 
and Hell.” I used to employ my time in reading of Him; it keep me 
from studying upon other things. When they put the chains on us, the 
first when I was out in the yard, my partner looked so melancholy I 
laughed to see him, and he said, ‘‘ How can you laugh, Bill?” I said, 
“T can’t help it to see you.” He said, “ You are the same.” I seid, “I 


? William’s counsel was the present Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. 
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know that.” He said, “I wish we was not like this, neither of us.” I said, 
“T hope ’twon’t be long.” 

In this extract the spelling is reformed, and punctuation, entirely 
absent in the original, is introduced. The original language, however, 
is strictly preserved, except in such cases as the substitution of ‘ were’. 
for ‘ was,’ and other such little corrections. The smuggler’s friends will 
be glad to hear that shortly after this he was able to establish his 
innocence, and received the Queen’s pardon. His pious indignation at 
such a miscarriage of justice as the above is vastly amusing. Indeed, 
a queer vein of devotion runs through the whole of his autobiography, a 
strange growth in what most would think a lawless life ; his code of 
morality, indeed, is quite an original one. He never attempts to keep 
under his natural vanity at the smartness of his own sayings or doings. 

Thus it will be seen that the quaint little village of Beer has much in 
it to amuse and instruct a curious visitor. Free from the affectations of 
a more civilised community, the lacemakers and fishermen artlessly dis- 
close their true ideas on men and things in general, as their unrestrained 
gossip flows on. The raw material of humanity is only to be found in 
such places as Beer, where there are no employers to grind down their 
employed—no gentry to exact servility ; but where all are on a true 
democratic level, free to say and do what they think right. Nature is 
very kind to the village—there are some lovely walks in the neighbour- 
hood. The walk across the common and along the under-cliff to Brans- 
combe, is as beautiful as the most enthusiastic lover of fair scenery could 
desire. In the villages round about there are old churches full of most 
interesting relics, particularly Colyton, Seaton, Axmouth, Branscombe, 
and Shute. Lastly, the best possible accommodation may be had at 
the Dolphin Inn, or at some of the farm houses built within the last 
two or three years. Should these notes induce any to visit the old 
village, who have hitherto scarely heard or thought of it, no one will be 


better pleased than the writer. 
G. F. 
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By R. Batson. 
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TooTHacHE of any kind is excruciating, but the wisdom teeth of wise 
‘eres are insupportable. Their razor-edged acumen in its agony gnaws 
the very vitals of common sense. I have suffered from these miracles. 
I have complained. And “till something is done to mitigate the misery 
caused by the hollow fangs of these sharp people, I shall scream on. 
There is nothing selfish in it. Every human being expressing his 
anguish, thereby represents, as George Elliot puts it, ‘talks away’ the 
ansyllabled torments of hospitals of his fellow men. His Jeremiad is 
their relief, by proxy. When I am told that the incessant enumeration 
even of legitimate grievances is apt to border on the wearisome, I reply 
that there is a necessarily tedious tautology in the tones of dolorous 
disapproval. Torment is no Molian harp. Vexation of spirit is deaf to 
style. Grinding teeth is not grinding tunes. The gamut of ululation 
has yet to be invented. 

I therefore persist in a laudable curiosity to know—and the long- 
suffering intelligent millions with me—why a morbid love of figures, 
rather than an aversion to the arbitrary, should mark so many a happy 
official thought of the period. When it transpired that boys must be 
thirteen to gain a passport into the ‘Chichester’ training-ship, it could 
escape no critic, I mean none of the uninitiated, none of the un-blue- 
‘taped, that though captains suffer from a professional objection to small 
boys, nevertheless a proper cause for wrath is lodged in the tender bosom 
of Master Jack, who is twelve years old, and an inch and a quarter 
taller than Master Harry who is thirteen, to have this winningly neat 
reason assigned for his rejection. Is it really the symptom of an eagle- 
eyed insight into the eternal nature of things to search jealously for age 
a8 an infallible criterion of the desiderata associated with size? Is it an 
incomparably judicious arrangement to insist upon size, just where there 
is a demand for the qualities of age? Was it after all a masterpiece of 
adroit policy, in the twinkle of a knowing eye, to promote the standard 
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of the boy-sorters at the Post Office from 4 ft. 10 in. to-5 ft. 2 in.? Was 
‘it a signal triumph of the intuitive faculty to take on a hundred five- 


footers? Were the two inches, inches of industry, method, despatch,. 


inches of character, or inches of brain? Is the cream of the solution 
of the problem of the existence of well-sorted letters to be found settling 
on the top of the problem of juvenile height at the Post Office? Is life 
‘a tale told by an idiot full of sounds and fury signifying nothing?’ I 
hope not, but as at present advised, I have no reason to believe Shaks- 
peare to be a greater fool than the Post Office, the White Swan of Avon 
to be more verdant than the blue tape of Thames. 

Now the Post Office, though not without its flaws, is generously kept in 


countenance by the august Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis,. 


who has been good enough to report that the Metropolitan Police returns 
of 1870, embrace 267 boys and 77 girls, thieves under sixteen years ; 
sixteen years old and upwards, 1113 men and 329 women. Now, given 
an Arab, how are you to know his age? Ask his mother? Mother died 
of gin. His father? Father died of beer—not the liquor, but the pot. 
Ask his aunt? Died of a desponding walk by acanal. Uncle? Died 
of homicidal indifference to life. Ask the Arab himself? How is he to 
remember when he first entered this busy planet? Suppose, however, 
you do discover your Arab’s length of sojourn in his earthly paradise.. 
Surely the habit of splitting the elastic juvenility of our boys-and girls. 
into two rough classes, as in the present instance, under sixteem on the 
one hand, sixteen and upwards on the other, is not very sagacious. As 
regards physical development, it is really no exaggeration to say that a 
boy of seventeen may be a child or well nigh a man. Taking judgment 
on the other hand as the criterion of manhood, I, for my part, have no 
hesitation in saying that however knotty the muscles, or however bushy 
the whiskers, the faculty of distinguishing what pays in the long run 
from what delights in the short moment is, even at nineteen, feeble. | 
therefore view the tabulution of our criminal fellow creatures under 
sixteen with suspicion. The inner consciousness of our detectives is 
rather peremptory in its conclusions, than infallible in its nature. But 
while as a type our English boys, whose natural sweetness and light 
attractiveness, minus chignons, and animal spirits, minus gin, command 
the instinctive chivalry of all true men, may be occasionally precociously 
big, or dilatorily childish, it must be admitted that our Arabs are seldom 
either. On the contrary, they are,shrewd and stunted. A very stunted 
one may look very shrewd. Judged by his proportions, he is not yet 
born ; by his knowingness, he has been born for ever. How on earth 
are you to tell how old the poor little wretch is? But it is as easy to 
chalk him. down ‘ under sixteen,’ as it is to put the robust-and tall young 
chawbacon, who is as verdant as the country hamlet which he has just 
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left, at the figure ‘over sixteen.’ Altogether my admiration for the 
superb ingenuity and innocent dove-like pigeon-holing classification of 
criminals as under sixteen and over sixteen has its limits. 

In making these remarks I confess to a certain feeling of awe. The 
helmets of Bow Street and the heads of St. Stephen’s are formidable to a 
degree. Hence it is with relief that I greet the appearance of Mr. 
Fuffnell, the inspector of schools for pauper children in the metropolitan 
district, on the stage of this presumptuous controversy. Were our rulers: 
wise; and the People’s William kind, all the vast concatenation of 
momentous themes which underlie the Forest Gate School District 
Board’s address to the Local Government Board, with respect to a report 
recently made by Mr. Tuffnell, would not so much excite the spasms and. 
hysteria of their parental affection now, as have evoked their earnest 
action long ago. Mr. Tuffnell has given offence by saying ‘I could wish 
that more model ships were erected in the large schools for training boys. 
in seamanship ; but the “Goliath,” which is now in action, is calculated 
to train 500 boys for the’ Royal Navy or merchant service. These regu- 
lations prescribe that every boy entering the navy must be fifteen years of 
age, over 4 ft. 104in. in height, and not less than 29 in. round the chest. 
Now it is well established that no town-bred boys of the poorer classes, 
especially those reared in London, ever—except in very rare instances— 
attain the abovedevelopment of form at the age of fifteen. Astunted growth 
is the characteristic of the age.’ The managers of the Forest School reply 
to the circular embracing this ‘imperfect statement of facts.’ ‘The first 
admission of boys into the “Goliath” took place in October, 1870; and 
at the expiration of the first week in December in that year the actual num- 
ber of boys on board was ninety-eight ; the whole, with the exception of 
nine from Islington, and the eleven from Woolwich, were removed from 
Forest Gate School. Since then, however, additions have from time to 
time been made by various unions and parishes in the metropolis, so 
that on the 2nd instant the number had increased to 423, thus showing 
that not only the managers, but also the Boards of Guardians of metro- 
politan unions and parishes generally, have faith in the system as a 
means of creating an opening in life for boys of the pauper class.’ 

' Now, with every wish to.do justice to the two animated belligerents, 
Tam free to confess that I utterly fail to appreciate the wisdom of this 
reply. The answer to the statement that ‘a stunted growth is the 
characteristic of the race’ under consideration, is that ‘the Boards of 
Guardians have faith in the system.’ Some might imagine that Mr. 
Tuffnell insinuates that the age isstunted. Our poetry is silken nothing, 
or transcendental nebulosity, or anonymous backbiting, or enamelled lust. 
Qur statesmanship is the leap of Pegasus in the dark, with a bundle 
of taxed. matches fizzing at its tail. Our philanthropy is gossip about 
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the three R’s, and the policy of sewage. Our official logic stings an 
accomplished infidel, more remarkable for wit than reverence, into the 
irrepressible admission that it makes chaos possible, purgatory likely, 
and hell itself a relief. In Shakspeare’s age life was a tale told by an 
idiot. In our day and country the idiot raves without a lucid interval. 
But it is not to these truths that Mr. Tuffnell-refers. He alludes purely 
to physical degeneration—degeneration of the heart, and proportions 
anything but fatty, anything but huge. 

True, the Forest Gate School District Board proceed to point out ‘ the 
error respecting the development of growth in town-bred boys.’ But I 
must decline following it into a matter so well known as to be outside 
controversy. The stunted growth of the young paupers of crowded cities is 
a dogma. It is a raw, a cruel, a hideous, and—I say it advisedly—a dis- 
graceful fact, known to the manof science, the statesman, the philanthropist 
—in fact to every man who, with an eye for size, cares to compare village 
children with young Cockneys. Nor am I able to perceive howthe facts that 
seventeenof the ‘Goliath’ boys have attached themselves tothe Royal Navy, 
nine enlisted in regimental bands, twenty-three joined the mercantile 
marine, and that three have been provided with situations on shore, 
in any way affect the broad fact. The ‘situations on shore’ could hardly 
include the desideratum of size, unless indeed their recipients were 
promoted to be sorters at the Post Office, where, as we have seen, it is 
perfectly and absurdly true that two inches, in addition to the previous 
‘standard, were all of a sudden found essential. I am willing to admit 
that the ‘Goliath,’ which recently, in a few months, shot the stature of a 
couple of boys two inches nearer the heavens by good feeding, cleanliness, 
air, regularity, and shelter, is not only very proud of turning out such 
elevated specimens of juvenile humanity, but anxious to repeat the 
operation. The very fact, however, that the lads grew so quickly in the 
new atmosphere proves that there was something wrong in theold. And 


lastly, as regards this—were it not for the exceeding painfulness of the 


subject—amusing dialectic, it is purely gratuitous to argue, in the teeth | 


of Mr. Tuffnell, that model ships are acknowledged to be desirable, when 
he expressly states that he wishes there were more of them. 

No tyro in the history of the misery of London cana be blind to the 
first. letter of its alphabet. This letter Mr. Tuffnell has thoroughly 
mastered. Mr. Tuffnell hits the right nail on the head of the coffin when 
‘he states that ‘a stunted growth is the characteristic of the race’ of our 
young paupers and old friends the Arabs. 

But where would an adequate sermon on this text ever end? For the 
‘present I must’ dismiss some complex causes of a result, which, if it 
‘rubbed its eyes hard enough, a sleeping nation would find affected its 
‘very vitals, I deal with the broad facts, as they exist. Our pauperised 
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and crowded cities send thousands of human beings prematurely to the 
grave. The accretion of rustics to the great hives of commercial 
industry proceeds by sharply defined laws. These and their statistics 
I reluctantly postpone. Of all crowded cities London is the busiest, 
most buzzing, the fullest of human bees, drones, wasps—exhibits the 
widest gulf between the well-to-do and the ne’er-do-well. How many 
crowded cities, then, are there? At the dawn of this century only five 
towns outside the metropolis had 50,000 inhabitants. Now there are 
thirty. The town sucks the country into its vortex; merchandise and 
manufacture dwarf the youth, who would be better breathing native air 
in their own villages, stripping nuts, robbing nests, and killing water-rats, 
instead of perpetuating a stunted race in the choked cells of the richest 
city in the world. The cotton operative and city mechanic have a 
delicate sense of touch and sight undreamed of and unneeded by the 
swain sturdily thrashing the corn, listlessly following the plough. The 
back rests, the brain straips—muscularity declines, ingenuity sharpens. 
At Salford, from 1860 to 1866, 49°9 per cent. died under five ; the 
death-rate most varying with the sanitary conditions of the three great 
divisions of the borough—the mortality in Salford proper quadrupling 
that in adjoining Brighton. At Manchester, according to Mr. Leigh, the 
medical officer of health, ‘no plant will live without constant washing ;’ 
the leaves become coated with soot, the respiration impeded after a few 
hours. Longfellow sings, with horrid conventionality, of the fleur-de-luce 
being wooed by the river’s billows: But the only part of a river that 
could be appropriately said to court the delicate petals in Manchester 
courts and alleys is its mud. Tom. Moore’s ‘Last Rose of Summer’ 
could only differ in Cottonopolis from its deceased brethren in being, if 
possible, more begrimed. When Wordsworth exclaimed ‘’Tis my faith 
the very flower enjoys the air it breathes,’ it is quite clear that he did 
not mean the blossoms that need perpetual ablution in the Queen City 
of factories; Young children, forced to be indoors amidst the fetid 
atmospheric poison, suffer most. They grow, indeed; but mostly thin 
and pale. There are quarters where even washing will not avail the 
inanimate young plants. As to the young folk—the human ‘olive 
branches’ —they do not grow up like the polished corners of the temples 
at all; nor like the young plants, except that they need eternal scouring, 
and, what is worse, don’t get it. Twelve families were found gracing one 
midden, and that closed by key at ten o’clock. Drains, ruins, animals, 
damp walls; made a block of buildings in the township of Ancoat so 
cacodorous as to render it impossible for the visitor to remain. At 
Bristol, Leeds, N eweastle, Greenock, from one-fourth to one-sixth of the 
Population, as late as five years ago, needed better housing. 

At Plymouth, lately visited with so frightful a scourge of titi 
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11,000 out of 37,000 were at that date living in single rooms. An 
intelligent midwife, who lives in Bloomsbury, tells me that she has, in 
‘respectable’ quarters, very frequently attended. in rooms where twelve 
human beings have slept, or tried to sleep. Sleeping on straw or 
shavings is common. Snoring on the simple floor is an occasional 
phenomenon ; and these sleeping partners ‘look as if they had not been 
washed from the time that they had been born.’ Such are among the 
hotbeds of the stunted human growths which wither in crowded cities. 
They are all very bad, but London is the worst of all. Modern science 


analyses what modern statesmanship ignores. The relations of food, of 


geological substrata, of clime, to health and growth, are too various and 
too complex all comfortably to squeeze even into the most brilliant 
epigram. About esculents, one word. A propos of ‘the extraordinary 
maggot,’ which Professor Huxley found in the Government biscuits, it is. 
instructive to recall the declaration by the celebrated microscopist, 
Ehrenberg, in Berlin, that certain red stains on bread, cheese, and pota- 
toes were caused by small monads or vibrios, which have a red colour, 
and are so minute that from 46,656,000,000,000 to 884,736,000,000,000 
distinct beings occupy the space of one cubic inch. This, I incline to 
think, is too many for the very hungriest Arab, promoted from the fag 
end of a discarded cigar to the iraperial fare of Her Majesty’s navy, as 
catered for by the people’s Government. The little boy who was sur- 
prised in the act of fishing for minnows in his father’s milk-can, had he 
lived to indulge his piscatory tastes in our happy age, would no doubt 
have indulged’ in ecstasies about Government biscuits for bait. I may 
be told that, foiled in its efforts to achieve the elaborate genesis of a 
distinct policy, Government, with extraordinary fertility of resource, has 
made good its title to imperishable scientific renown by affording full and 
lively play to the spontaneous generation of an Ehrenbergean, ‘ distinct 
being,’ a Huxleian, ‘ extraordinary maggot.’ It is true that the ‘ blood 
which was seen oozing from the bread of the soldiery, who, under 
Alexander the Great, besieged Tyre, so inspirited them that they took 
it; but then a seer gave the omen. In our age ‘bleeding bread’ and 
steel-filing tea would not form a reliable antidote against Bismarck’s blood 
and iron. A Government under which Captains and Megzeras are turned 
into coffins, and biscuits into maggots, would really serve the country 
all the more efficiently if it were to evince a trifle more care in its mani- 
pulation of the plates, carrying captain’s biscuits, for the future. After 
these ‘ extraordinary maggots,’ it would be idle to inquire what restaurant 
the shivering little starveling patronises for his ‘ ordinary, every day, at 
one sharp.’ Not that the Arab has not something ‘every day at one 
sharp ; only that something is not. exactly his ‘ordinary ; it is his 
appetite. Dinner, then, is Utopia; but a good ‘bed. and breakfast,’ 95 
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the snug hotel keepers call. them, are not outside the hepeful peripatetic’s 
audacious power of transcendental dreaming. There is no sweeter bed, 
he tells you, than a clean heap of straw—good wheat straw. Unfor- 
tunately his weary limbs have hardly tasted their fortuitous heaven 
before it is time to quit it. Instead of a cosy landlord sending in an 
eloquent breakfast, which keeps on whispering ‘cut and come again,’ the 
Bobby shouts in his ear, ‘cut and don’t come again!’ Thus it happens 
that the Arab, the very antipodes to that ‘ distinct being,’ the Govern- 
ment maggot, becomes indistinct as the illustrious donkey, not, indeed, 
as the British Museum well-thumbed translation of the golden ass of 
Apuleius, whose love adventures a sudden page of Latin interlarded 
amongst the innocent ones, written in the vulgar tongue, has, it is clear, 
rather attracted. than appalled the ennobling curiosity of the literati ; 
nor again as the aldermanic donkey, which Lawrence Sterne regaled 
with a macaroon ; but as that clumsiest specimen of asinine creation, 
which has long since passed over to the standing majority of time, 
which positively stupidly“went and died at the very moment that the 
patient empiric, its adroit owner, had fondly flattered himself that he 
had taught it to live on nothing a day. 

What do you eat? I once said to a broomstick, I mean an Arab whose 
figure resembled one, and who was short in proportion. ‘Eats, sir? I 
never eats, I smokes,’ and he was smoking at the time. I may as well 
give a word to the Arab stunted per smoking, as well as to the Arab 
stunted per starving, though by-the-bye the two luxuries may be enjoyed 
in languishing combination. I encountered one Saturday night, 
chasing the cobwebs out of his week-worn, care-racked cranium, 
vigorously and with a ghastly success puffing at a short and appar- 
ently well-used clay pipe, a remarkably diminutive male, the number 
of whose tender years, I ascertained on inquiry from the girl who 
accompanied him, to be five! Now,-as Milton scribbled and Watt 
experimentalised almost in infancy, it was not altogether without a 
thrill of admiration that I ventured to expostulate with this prodigy of 
an urchin. He smoked so like a philosopher! Who was to say of what 
speciosa miracula, which paraphrased into our modern forms of thought, 
answer to astounding creations, he was not—amid his whiffs—conceiving 
or ruminating upon the germ ! 


Non fumum ex fulgore sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehine miracula promat. 


Tam perfectly willing to give the individual the benefit of the doubt, 
He may have been a man in disguise, with a man’s brain and needing a 
man’s relaxation, and anything may be forgiven a boy, who lives ‘ ex 
fumo dare lucem,’ to invent a steam-engine or compose a ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
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But it is quite certain that all smoking boys cannot be accounted for 
on this benevolent and pleasant theory. For if a confirmed smoker at 
five is a phenomenon, at fifteen, though I am always sorry to speak 
harshly of the young, he is a common type of fool. I defy anybody with 
his eyes about him to walk as far as from the Angel to the Elephant and 
Castle without meeting boys by the score, with young bodies, old faces, 
and smoking apparatus to match. It is impossible to throw away half a 
cigar, or the very end of it, without some emulous Arab or apprentice 
rushing to prevent the iniquitous waste of the precious weed. Now all 
this early smoking is as bad as possible, and ought to be put down, put 


out at once. All doctors are agreed that under its baneful operation not 
only is 



























The child, the father of the man, 


] 
I 
but of the short and unhealthy man. a 

Not long ago, a poor little creature became a victim to that type of # m 
paralysis, which is known to the faculty as loco motor ataxy, arising, as J ca 
Dr. Dickenson assured the Pathological Society, from ‘his going about # su 
with his father, a game-keeper, smoking shag.’ Unlike his girl-attended du 
beaming prototype of five, this wee little bit of a Lilliputian smoker of & is g 
three, loved only sense, business, dash, and the masculine gender. Lea 

According to a mass of solemn, unanswerable, emphatic evidence, brought I Eng 
before the physicians, he ‘early evinced a remarkable objection to female don, 
‘society.’ Now when Petticoat Government is not only recognised, butf who 
intensely detested by its male subjects, it possibly may fail to pursug B, 
their goings out and their comings in with the never-sleeping solicitudg] the g 
of womanly love. But a knowing, tenderly-parental, son-beloved gamefirheto 
keeper might surely have been expected to guard against the folly oMfand, 
inviting tobacco into the preserves of his own child’s delicate brainffaam, 
He ought to have been sufficiently wide-awake to prevent the poisonougiymp; 
fumes from poaching. Shag is an unwholesome substitute for dill-wateiifthe j, 

Hence respect is certainly due to the Bill discussed in the Granfthejy , 
Conséil of the Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, to the effect that nobodi 
under fourteen is to smoke. No Act of Parliament could make a boy 
three love the opposite gender, and when evidence is given to that eff 
before the solemn disciples of AZsculapius, some faint idea may be form 
of the intensity of the feeling. It was very naughty of the little boy 
consider lovely woman, who only stoops to conquer and to folly, too me: 
to scorn, too loathsome to abhor. But infantile sentiment cannot 
eradicated by legislation ; infantile smoking can be. Boys under fo 
not to speak of children under four, should be shielded from blasts 
tobacco by a devoted army of tutors, valets, mothers, nurses, sist 
The Arab has no such staff of knights-errant. The waifs of the str 
who are ever struggling for waifs of cigars, who smoke with the sil 
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object of being manly, and the simple effect of being sick, should be 
checked by the prospect of some merciful punishment prescribed by law. 
My admiration, however, for the Grand Conséil of the Canton de Vaud 
stops abruptly short of their proposal to impose an annual tax of two 
francs on every smoker. Unlike children, men have families to support, 
“nerves to soothe, the world to govern—like smoking Bismarck. Indeed, 
| many a masterpiece of action has been concerted amidst whiffs; and 
; man, so long as he is clay will like clay ; so long as birds of a feather 
| §§ flock together, he will take a bird’s eye view of things. 
t But, if ever we are to have parental despotism at all, why not in the 
yt HE matter of this monstrous wedlock between olive branches and tobacco 
leaves? In the name of the Commonwealth, I know of a just impedi- 
ment, and I forbid the bans. Why cannot an Act of Parliament impose 
a heavy fine on a smoking silly child of fifteen? What can English 
of (§ mothers, sisters, nurses, and gamekeepers be about when columns of 
as jg careless smoke are allowed to issue from the lips of a babe of five and a 
out ( suckling of three till the first is accosted by a stranger without an intro- 
ded {§ duction, and the sevond suffers paralysis without a female protector? It 
r of 8 as chimerical for the Swiss to ape the wild dreams of the Anti-Tobacco 
League, by scheming to tax smoking adults, as it is inconsiderate for 
Englishmen to allow the small fry to smoke at all. Smoking men have 
done growing. But misplaced smoke ruins growing boys, climbing boys, 
who mistake their lips for chimneys. 

But bad air is worse than bad food, or bad ‘baccy.’ Our population 
am the great broad bulk of our people, in spite of the various forms of honied 
emthetoric that grace the cloister, the counting-house, the drawing-room, 
umd, to its shame be it said, the senate, is being choked, crippled, and 
ramped for want of air. The selfish instincts are vastly ahead of the 
jsonolm™ympathetic, or rather the ignoble selfish instincts are far too strong for 
|-watem™iie instincts which, though ultimately no doubt referable to self, are, in 

Granffeir action and result, noble. The sultry sun excites the fever-charged 
nobodthalation stored in the drains, and the people droop. It is not able to 
a boy ow in wisdom or in stature, and, though we have a right to hope that 
at efile is in favour with the God of our boasted creed, it seems at present 
e forwG#ttile in favour with man. Not that if some irritant active person slew 
le boy ombs of the poor, the ‘Times’ would not overflow with subscrip- 
oo meMons, and prove a perfect Nile cf redundant beneficence. The banks 
snnot Hould burst. But the dread foe is subtle, treacherous, opium-like, 
fourte@ttksniffian, ‘very soothing.’ The languor which the bad air creates 

plasts#iiles the appetite not unpleasantly, stifles'the growth not painfully. 
} poisoned arrows speed from the bow without a twang. 

I cannot conclude these comments on the subject, which is knit into 
‘very existence of the country, without indicating what, in my own 
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opinion, is the only practical remedy for the evil under consideration. 
We must give the poor not our money only but our time. It would be 
perfect misery to believe that the physical deterioration of great cities 


would always remain unarrested. The English divide their energies. 


impartially between decrying ‘ Utopias’ and realising them. As an 
Englishman, I cannot resist the hope that English patriotism, if nothing 
else, will, by indirect and pacific processes, cheapen trains, close up 
cellars, clear out courts, remove alleys, turn the sites into air shafts and 
play-grounds, scatter factories, widen streets, and build workshops in 
clear open air—in time. Meanwhile, as regards the immediate naval 
demand, and the alleged difficult ‘Goliath’ supply, I have yet to learn 
that it would not be found worth while to have training cruises as well as 
training ships. The experiment has been tried—let the experiment ripen 
into a system. Our undersized population of youngsters would not only 
better learn their crafts, but have fresh blood infused into their veins by 
sea-voyages. Take the famine in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
inferior emigrant thrived at once. So elastic is the human brain, emi- 
gration (or what answered to it) if anything, would make the boys grow, 
and the wandering ‘Goliath’ would produce its lovely crop of human wild 
oats to its own intense satisfaction and the rescue of our unmanned navy. 
Man is framed by nature for endurance. Rags, crusts, sties—he can be 
restricted to such things and hold out; but air he must have, or death 
will say to him ‘ out brief candle,’ even in the act of selling fusees. ‘ There 
is nothing so dreadful that man cannot bear it,’ said the comforting 
Greek poet. Euripides was wrong. Had he lived in these Christian 
days he would have known it. There is one thing man cannot bear— 
bad air, and too little of it is killing the people. Bad air makes a stunted 
growth characteristic of our race. Bad air is dwarfing the population. 
Bad air is thinning our navy: Bad air is encouraging our enemies. 
Bad air is impoverishing our blood as a nation. Bad air is scandalising 
our creed as achurch. Bad air is outraging our perfectly shameful 
pretensions to the enthusiasm of humanity. But ships or no ships, 
religion or no religion, Providential Government of the world or no Pro- 
vidential Government of the world, Christ or the Commune—the stunted 
populace pines for decent air. 
If there is an abstract right, it is to breathe. 


[ Zo be continued. | 

















PERIODICAL JHTERATURE IN )Nora. 


By Cotonet W. F. B. Laurie. 





IV. 


To book-hunters especially, a very interesting character is to be found 
in British India in the shape of the book-wallah or book-hawker—a sort 
of literary pedler who wanders about from town to town and from 
station to station with much patience, and an apparent love of books 
and periodicals which such great book-worms as our Roscoe and Charles 
Lamb would have greatly admired. Without this dispenser of heavy 
and light literature in our splendid Eastern dominion, we may doubt if 
India would be as secure as it is. Through the travels of the book- 
hawker, many antidotes to poisonous writings are administered ; educated 
natives purchase English philosophical treatises, mathematical works, 
and old magazines—all with equal composure; the poorer Hindu or 
Mahomedan, with Lord William Bentinck’s famous remark ringing in his 
ear—‘ Education is the first want, education the second, education the 
third want of India ’—dives into the box or bundle (to the astonishment 
of the patient cooly or native porter who carries it) for a grammar or 
spelling-book ; while the burra sahib, his wife and daughter, seated in 
splendid mansion at tiffin (lunch), or it may be enjoying a siesta, with the 
thermometer 100° in the shade, startle at the sonorous voice exclaiming 
from the door, or beside the refreshing kus-kus tatties!—‘ Book-hawker, 
Sir !? 

We shall now give two brief anecdotes of this important periodical 
visitor in India. The first may be styled 


THE TWO SHAKSPEARES. 


It was towards the close of sultry day—we shall not say how long 
‘go—that we were sitting beneath the porch of our humble dwelling 
ensconced in a comfortable arm-chair, and engaged in musing on the various 

‘ These most necessary mats or screens outside the door in India, being kept wet, 
vith the hot wind blowing on them, causes the kus-kus, of which they are composed, 
emit a most grateful perfume. 
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vicissitudes of an Indian career. 


‘ Master, want any book !—very good book for master.’ Turning round 
suddenly, we beheld, standing at our side, a middle-aged Borah, with 
dark turban and not unpleasant countenance. He held a book in each 
hand, and immediately behind him was a cooly, who had just thrown his 
box or basket, covered with a blanket, on the ground. 

‘ Master, want Shakspeare?’ resumed the book-wallah, ‘Shakspeare 
very good book.’ 

‘ Aye,’ said we musingly, ‘Shakspeare was a great man. No writer, 
ancient or modern, ever came near him in the delineation of human 
character or the human passions. He is the poet of all ages, the poet 
of nature, fancy’s child : ‘‘ exhausted worlds, and then imagined new !”— 
who can write like Shakspeare? In every sense, “his head was the 
palace of the passions.”’ But, anxious to see what edition of our favourite 
author was proffered on this occasion, we snatched the book enthusiasti- 
cally from the hawker’s hand, and found it to be—horribile dictu!—Shakes- 
pear’s ‘ Hindustani Dictionary !’ 

The next is from ‘Colonel Davidson’s Travels’—the gallant officer 
weighing nineteen stone, and having ‘a strong predilection for the good 
things of life in general, and of tomata sauce in particular,’—where, 
according to his Calcutta reviewer, the colonel encounters a wag, and 
here we have a sketch of 


THE CORPULENT COLONEL. 


‘Riding past this (Baboo’s) ghat one morning, I heard a loud call in 
my ear, and turning round, discovered that a Bengalee book-hawker 
wished to enjoy my conversation. He ran up quite breathless, and 
opening his wallet, took out a little octavo half-bound in Russia volume, 
which he placed in my hands with an air of triumphant satisfaction. 
“Lo, Sahib! lo! Take it, sir, take it.” I took and opened the book, 
and the first glance displayed an old fat lady in a chair. Its title was 
“Wade, on Corpulency.” I had never before seen, although I had heard 
of, the work. I saw another similar etching, and at last laughed 
heartily. “What do you want for thist—how much?” “You know 
best, sir.” “No, I don’t; what is its value?” “ You ought to be the 
best judge of that, sir,” said the nigger, laughing in my face. I imme- 
diately looked round to ascertain whether he had not been directed by 
some wag to bring it to me as a joke, but I could not see any one.’ The 
Calcutta reviewer well thinks the fellow ought to have received ‘a rupee 
on the spot.’ * 

Whether or not the book-wallah (lit. bidilinions ever rises to the 


2 ‘Calcutta Review,’ No. 1. p. 256. 


We were startled from our harmless 
reverie by the drawling tones of a voice, which said, close to the chair, 
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dignity of a native editor of a newspaper or magazine, or occasionally 
gives a lecture for the benefit of some of his benighted countrymen, we 
cannot say; but there can be no doubt that, by hawking about good 
books, he assists ambitious editors and all young Mahomedans and 
Hindus who are inspired with the vanity and glory of literature. 

We have already alluded to the native journals of the north-west; but 
to give a correct idea of the extent to which the periodical press exercises 
an influence over the natives in those parts would require the pen of the 
‘Friend of India,’ who, in November, 1848, published an excellent paper 
on the subject. The editor of the ‘ Zoobdut-ool Ukhbar’ (written in 
Persian), we read, does not often hazard his own opinions, or lay himself 
open to attack, but is very cautious, and clothes in flowery language any 
expression of dissatisfaction which he may publish. No scurrilous matter 
found place in this respectable Agra journal, the information in which 
used to be generally correct, ‘and for the most part gathered from the 
English and other papers.’ The following information regarding this 
‘chief of newspapers’! is of great importance, especially when we consider 
the nature of our hold on India: Its advocacy of the views of educated 
natives on religious and other subjects, in opposition to the Europeanised 
opinions which are now becoming so extensively disseminated by means 
of various periodicals, is seldom of a direct and open character ; ‘but the 
editor being a staunch, though cautious Moosulman, is not backward to 
avail himself of opportunities for insinuating opinions agreeable to the 
Moosulman population.” What an argument we have here in favour of 
everything being done that can be done to establish a sound and healthy 
system of education in India! The more we live the more we are con- 
vinced that the love of knowledge is strongly implanted in every nature. 

In Bombay they have Parsee editors and vernacular journals, one of 
which used to be the ‘Apakhtyar’ (‘Independent’). In 1859 the dawn 
of intelligence in Bombay became decidedly manifest among the native 
community. In the ‘Times’ of 10th September, it was announced that 
Dr. Bhawoo Dajee intended to give a lecture in the Town Hall on the 
travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen Thsang, two Chinese Bidhist ecclesiastics, 
who visited India in the fourth and seventh centuries of the Christian 
era respectively. Light was to be thrown on a dark period of history by 
Dr. Dajee. The lecture, we believe, was a success. The first traveller, 
*Chy Fa Hian,’ is alluded to at some length by the late Colonel Sykes, 
in his valuable work (or, rather, elaborate paper), published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 12, May, 1841, ‘ Notes on 
Ancient India.’ 


1 Alluded to at the end of our last paper; the high-flowing title in Persian being 
*“Zoobdut-ool-Ukhbar-Tuhfut-ool Ukhyar-o-mikrut-ool-Ashrar.’ This used to be the 
bf — paper in the N.W.P. not connected with the Government colleges 
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By the ‘Homeward Mail’ of July, 1872, we learn some particulars 
regarding the ‘native press of Bombay,’ which, according to a correspon- 
dent of the ‘Gujerat Friend,’ far from showing any disloyalty to the 
Government, is wonderfully tame, and is simply a second edition of the 
daily journals. ‘In the Anglo-vernacular journals there is no great talent 
displayed, though Bombay is richer than any other city in India in the 
excellence of its daily papers, under the editorship and proprietorship of 
Englishmen. Of course the natives are inferior to Europeans in journal- 
istic talent, for it is a very difficult task to become an able journalist— 
more difficult, perhaps, than to pass the Civil Service Examination. The 
Calcutta Anglo-vernacular press is superior to that of Bombay, in con- 
sequence of the wider spread of education in Bengal ’—the native editor 
is at present in his infancy ; but the time is not far distant when he will 
act as a mental lever on the benighted millions of India, and, Archimedes- 
like, or rather excelling him, having found a rest, move the Eastern world. 
Even the next twenty or thirty years may see some self-made, energetic 
Gordon Bennett, proprietor and editor of a Hindu or Mahomedan 
‘Herald,’ sending his Stanley, or fearless ‘special correspondent,’ far 
beyond the ranges of the ‘cloud-capt’ Himalayas, to bring back to 
civilised parts some lost daring British traveller, who, with the great 
Livingstone in his mind’s eye, has gone forth to explore distant lands, 
peopled by the Mongolian or other varieties of mankind of which we 
know little or nothing, and where may be wealth untold—gold, coal, 
precious stones, beyond the possibility of human calculation. Should 
such a consummation ever be effected, and the discovery tend to enrich 
our Eastern dominions, and consequently Great Britain, how England 
would rise from her wretched apathy towards India ; what debates con- 
cerning her welfare would take place in Parliament ; and how soon 
would Britain’s greatest glory—the cradle of science, which possessed a 
grandeur of its own ages before Athens and Rome promoted the arts of 
civilised life and literature, and now containing one-sixth of the human 
race—receive due attention and consideration! But let us begin at 
once, and not delay the study of India till some internal convulsion brings 
us near the dreadful word—tost ! 

At present there are said to be fifty-nine native newspapers published 
in the Bombay Presidency, which considerable number of native organs 
is considered a good sign—‘ so many opinion-ventilators running through 
it.’ In July of the present year a new Indian magazine was about to be 
started in Calcutta, under the promising title of the ‘ Bengal Magazine.’ 
It professes to be a monthly review of Indian politics, society, and 
literature. The editor, Rev. Lal Behari Dey, has, it is said, ‘secured 
some of the best native writers as contributors to the new magazine.’ 
There is decidedly a love of periodical literature in India, and the curious 
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traveller will not be long in the country without ascertaining the fact. 
While serving in Orissa the present writer has looked over a small Oorya 
periodical, entitled ‘Gyanaruna; or, Dawn of Intelligence,’ published 
under the superintendence of the missionaries at Cuttack ; and while 
marching with artillery through far-famed ancient Madura, in Southern 
India, he has purchased from an intelligent Hindu a well got-up paper 
entitled the ‘ Morning Star.’ It was published in English and Tamil 
by the American mission at Jaffnah (Ceylon), and consisted of articles 
by the missionaries, with short sketches and correspondence by the 
native converts. The writings of the latter were generally good. The 
natives of India evidently think like ourselves in the matter : ‘ Without 
a periodical literature we should be in this dilemma—either to be silent, 
and let what small insight we may have attained die with us; or else, 
resolutely undertake tasks for which we are not fitted.’ 

We commenced this sketch by alluding to lectures at Seetabuldee 
(Nagpore) ; and now we read-that in the present year there are to be 
vernacular newspapers for the Central Provinces—the Chief Commissioner 
having determined ‘to supply the want of a vernacular newspaper in the 
districts under his rule.’ The ‘Central Provinces News’ and the ‘Gazette’ 
are henceforth to enlighten the natives in this historic quarter of India ; 
the former journal being printed in ‘ Hindi, Urdu, and Marathi.’! 

Periodical literature will ever have one good effect among the intelli- 
gent natives of India, that of making them travel. In May of the 
present year, several well-educated Madrassis started for England, some 
for pleasure, and others to study for the bar; and our countrymen at 
home may not be fully aware that a good native pleader is a gentleman 
not to be despised. As a sort of finish to these glimpses of the new 
dawn of Hindu and Mahomedan intellect, chiefly as regards native 
periodical literature, we shall give an extract or two from the native 
Opinions or ideas regarding the murder of the late Viceroy, when, as the 
‘Calcutta Englishman’ well said, ‘it must have been a severe trial to 
those who had known him so intimately, and been so much in his com- 
pany, to see the manly form laid low, and to know too bitterly that they 
had no power to raise a timely hand to avert “the deep damnation of 
his taking off.”’ 

The Bombay ‘Jam-i-Jamshed’ wrote :°—‘ Everywhere we see signs of 
sorrowfulness. The public have left off their business, and they seem to 
ask what the motive was of the scoundrel in committing such a horrible 
act. . . - He is not fit for a single moment to live in this world.’ 
And ‘Native Public Opinion’ says :—‘ That so noble a life should be 
ruthlessly cut short by the assassin’s knife is as appalling a tragedy as 


1 The head master of the Nagpore Normal School was to be editor. 
2 * Homeward Mail,’ March 11, 1872. 
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any that the records of human crime present.’ And then the journalist 
goes on to express ‘ the deep and cordial sympathy which all loyal subjects 
of the Queen, be they European or native, feel for Lady Mayo, under 
this cruel bereavement.’ Such ideas at least show a healthy state of 
native periodical literature, and may well take a place beside a fine passage 
from ‘ Indian Public Opinion’ (Feb. 13), by one of our own countrymen: 
—‘ Not climate, not overwork this time. That clear, firm intellect was 
never more securely seated on its lofty throne; that herculean figure 
never firmer in the saddle, more commanding at Durbar, more conspicuous 
in brilliant assemblies, more lordly and magnificent everywhere.’ 

It must be kept in view that the early development of native intellect, 
according to our ideas of what civilisation should be, or the process at 
work of a transition state of the Hindu mind, only dates from the begin- 
ning of the present century; so, let us look at the picture as we will, 
some good has been done during the last seventy years. And this 
remark leads us to think over Carey, Marshman, and Ward, the mission- 
aries of Serampore, a trio almost matchless in zeal and the glorious 
attempts to conquer ignorance and superstition; and in sternness of 
purpose not unworthy to take a place beside the fine old Roman trium- 
virates. Purpose was the secret of success with the above three great 
men ; and their success shows how little birth is to be considered in the 
great battle of life. William Carey was a bad cobbier ; but he possessed 
the determined spirit of Whitfield in England, and Xavier in Asia, so 
much so that we find the divine and philosopher, Chalmers, talking of 
him, in a flood of philanthropic eloquence, as the man ‘from whose hand 
the generations of the East are now receiving the elements of their 
moral renovation.” Marshman was the son of a weaver and Baptist 
minister. William Ward was a carpenter. At the very commencement 
of the present century, after overcoming the most serious obstacles, they 
were all three settled at Serampore. They set up a Press. Dr. Carey 
translated the Scriptures, and Ward printed the translations, the printer 
also preaching in Bengali when time permitted. Dr. and Mrs. Marshman 
opened schools ; and their popularity was soon proved by the receipt of 
sometimes as much as 4,000 rupees in one month for tuition. Everybody 
(Europeans, East Indians, and natives) sent a son or two to Serampore. 
We have already said the missionaries published the first native news- 
paper ; they also published the first periodical work in India. They 
established the first native schools, organised the first college for native 
catechists, printed the first books in the Bengali language, and founded 
a vernacular library.’ In fact, they were the great pioneers of know- 


1 See article in the ‘Calcutta Review’ (1859), brought about by the appearance of 
a Life of the Three Missionaries, by John Marshman, Esq., C.S.%., son of the great 
Indian missionary. 
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ledge versus ignorance in India, during the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Ignorance is the greatest enemy we have here to contend 
with. In a fair stand-up fight, we can see our foe, lay our guns, and 
dispose our troops ; but in India, where treachery is generally combined 
with ignorance, we never know when the enemy is at hand. Doubtless, 
it is nearly the same in all countries. But ignorance of our power and 
resources is a more serious matter in India than elsewhere, perhaps only 
exceeded by British ignorance of the vast country, its history, geography, 
wants, and our great responsibility towards it. Probably, in history, we 
are a little better up than formerly. There is no longer doubt as to 
Holkar not being a Mussulman ; but we are afraid there is still a chance 
of at any time, in a debate which might require an allusion to the early 
conquest of our Indian empire, hearing a desire expressed (as was really 
the case in the last century) to learn whether or not Surajah Dowlah 
(Sir Roger Dowler ?) were a baronet ! 

We have not space to say mach regarding the religious periodicals of 
India. The ‘Madras Native Herald’ used to be very well written, and 
was great on the question of ‘Educational training’ for the general 
population of the country. It is deemed self-evident that the efficiency 
and success of a system of general education for the Hindus will mainly 
depend on the character of the znspectors, teachers, and books, to be em- 
ployed in carrying it on. ... ‘We do not demand that inspectors 
(European) should be ministers of religion ; but we deem it indispensable 
that they should be truly religious men.’"1 In another number of the 
‘Herald’ (for 1848) we have a glance at passing events, and a comparison 
between a fearful tragedy just enacted in Paris and what was going on 
in the ‘great heathen city of Madras.’ Alluding to the Cheddul, or 
Swinging Feast (at Jagannath it is styled the Dole Jattra), the writer 
says: ‘This brutal exhibition is not only destructive of all true religious 
feeling, but a nuisance and an offence to common decency. To offer, in 
the name of devotion, half-stupified wretches, hooked up by the backs 
and suspended to a cross-beam whirling on a pole sixty feet from the 
ground, is an insult to the enlightened understanding of mankind, and 
proves that two of the features of Hindu superstition are childishness and 
cruelty’—the Calcutta ‘Christian Intelligencer’ and ‘Christian Advocate’ 
may be mentioned among the influential Anglo-Indian religious periodi- 
cals. We have two numbers of the former magazine (1858-59) before 


1 Regarding the vital question of Christianity in India, in a review of Mr. Kaye's 
work (1860) it is remarked that the Rev. Mr. Long had urged strongly the necessity 
for native missionaries. The ‘Calcutta’ reviewer says:—‘ We believe that if Christianity 
is ever to take a hold on the people of India it will be by native agency.’—in the same 
number we learn that the end of the seventeenth ee. saw the first Protestant 
Church erected in Madras. 
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us ; one containing the ‘Fall of the East India Company,’ our former 

munificent masters, who gained and ruled over a mighty empire—an 

empire comprising, as Mr. Bright tells us, ‘twenty different nations and 

twenty different languages ; while both numbers have most interesting 

‘Recollections of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta.’ The periodical 

writer here gives us a few good anecdotes of the admirable Bishop. His 

outset as a preacher at home was by no means favourable. ‘When 

Richard Cecil, whose curate he afterwards became, first invited him to 

preach in his church, the young preacher no doubt made the best display 

he could, when in the pulpit of one who was himself so eminent as a 

preacher. On rejoining Cecil in the vestry-room, young Daniel Wilson, 

either inquiring how his sermon had been appreciated, or else appearing 

desirous to know, Cecil is related to have said, “ Well, of all the bad 

preachers I have ever heard, for both matter and manner, you are one of 

the worst.”’ Now, for the commencement of the Bishop’s career as a 

preacher in India :—‘ After, say the story-tellers, the first novelty of the 

new Bishop’s style, manner, doctrine, etc., began to wear off, the som- 

niferous influence of a tropical climate began to re-assert itself; and the 

Bishop often looked round from the pulpit on a drowsy and nodding con- 

gregation. “This,” he exclaimed, “will not do. I must, at least, have } 

the people awake to hear the gospel I bring them.” And hence, it is 

said, he on design adopted the homely, abrupt, eccentric manner of ad- 

dress, the odd anecdotes, strange illustrations, and personal recollections 

which at times marked his preaching.’ t 
One of the Bishop’s peculiarities was ‘a rather overweening estimate of i 

big people, persons of rank and position. He would “excuse the offence a 

given to minor lights in the way of indifference, by saying, with the f 

greatest simplicity, ‘But, my dear friend, he is a Member of Council !’ t] 

The Governor-General was regarded by him as a species of divinity, and D 

others with rank as Dizi minores. Thinking so much of a Viceroy, what tl 


the good Bishop would have thought of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State at 
for India, had he been spared to bave an interview with His Grace in the in 
palatial India Office, it is impossible to say. Wi 

The Bishop eschewed all needless show and style ; the furniture of his ta 


palace was of the humblest kind, and his table was marked by extreme 

plainness ; but, let it be remembered, he gave two lakhs of rupees ap 
(£20,000) to the new Cathedral in Calcutta, where he now sleeps, having be 
nobly done his work. To the above anecdotes, furnished us by periodical 
literature, another one may be added, the truth of which may be vouched . 
for, as the remark was made to some men of the present writer’s corps en 
during the Bishop’s inspection of the Artillery Company at Moulmein, in Bur 
British Burmah. The men were much struck with the ‘bold and plain- 3 
speaking truthfulness’ of their exalted ‘friend,’ and particularly when he 
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said, ‘Now, I tell you what it is, men, every dram of arrack! you 
drink more than your allowance, you drink down damnation along 
with it !’ 

We shall now proceed to another station in Burmah, and very briefly 
introduce a little periodical to our readers, ‘The Toungoo News’ (pro 
Deo et Ecclesia). It was edited by the learned American missionary, Dr. 
Mason, author of ‘ Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Burmah,’ founder of the 
Karen Institute, and who, with his excellent wife, laboured for many 
years among the Karens (of Pegu), a remarkable people, who preserve in 
their books? the fossilized skeletons of our faith. Being simply Deists, 
without any idolatry or multitude of false gods, it is easier to engraft 
Christianity on such a foundation than on the Hindu ; and religious 
periodical literature, in their own and the English language, is a most 
useful instrument among them. The first number of the second volume 
(1865) commences with an account of the Pali alphabet. 

When Europeans first visited India, they noticed some remarkable 
stone pillars, scattered in different parts of the country, with inscriptions 
cut on them. These were sometimes found in three various characters. 
In the process of time, the languages of two were discovered, ‘but the 
most ancient characters defied every attempt to decipher them.’ 

Five centuries ago the learned Brahmans of a Mahomedan sovereign 
could not decipher the inscription on the pillar at Delhi. A native 
historian wrote: ‘ Round it have been engraved literal characters, which 
the most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain.’* Early 
ignorant European travellers thought the writing to be Greek, from the 
association in their minds of Bactrian coins and Alexander the Great,. 
from which they were ready to pronounce any Indian inscription to be in 
the Greek character. ‘From the days of Sir William Jones,’ writes 
Dr. Mason, ‘the eyes of all the antiquarians in India had been directed to: 
these inscriptions, but they were directed in vain. . . . . The first 
attempt to render any part of them was made by a Bombay scholar, who, 
in 1834, translated the first thirteen letters :—‘‘In the two ways (of 
wisdom and works ?) with all speed do I approach the resplendent recep- 
tacle of the ever-moving radiance.” In 1837, James Prinsep walked up 
to the inscriptions and read them off to a wondering world, with as much 
apparent ease as Daniel did Meng, Menez, Trexet, Upnarsin, to the 
bewildered Babylonian monarch : “Thus said King Devanampiya Piya- 


1 The spirit distilled from rice, or the various kinds of palm, of which the allowance 
used to be two drams a day ; afterwards one dram, if beer was taken. 

* Some account of their traditions will be found in ‘A Narrative of the Second 
Burmese War.’ ; 

** Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ July, 1837 ; Supplement ; Supplement, 
1864; October, 1834 ; and March, 1838, 
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dasi!”’ Remarking on the Pali alphabet, Prinsep says: ‘There is a 
primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which stamps it at once 
as the original type whereon the more complicated structure of the Sans- 
krit has been founded.’ And he adds what has never been controverted : 

“I consider it the primeval alphabet of the Indian languages.’ As ‘all 
| the ancient alphabets west of the Indus have been traced to the Pheoeni- 
cian, and all east of the Indus have been derived from the Pali,’ it may 
be interesting to give a note or two on the language of Burmah (more 
| correctly Burma), where, if the learned Chief Commissioner, Sir Arthur 
Phayre, had met Prinsep, there might have been some addition to the flood 
of light which, we trust, Sir Arthur is yet to furnish us with on Bidhism 
in Chin-India. There never was a better time for English students to 


| learn something about such aland. The ‘intercourse of West and East’ 
, | is rapidly bearing fruits. In truth, to use the words of a popular London ( 
journal, ‘The lands of Buddha and Brahma have entered what we call ] 

| the paths of progress.” We have now in England for the first time r 

| Ambassadors from Burmah, Western China (the Panthays), and Japan, } 

| anxious to see our wonders and learn about our commerce and science ; li 
and, fifty years hence, if Japan has gone far on the road towards becoming in 

‘an Oriental England,” if Burmah and Western China have not done the nc 

same, Great Britain will have much to answer for. More periodicals ce 

should at once be started to furnish information regarding these im- an 

portant parts of the world, with which we are so closely connected. The a 

Burmese Embassy has already drawn much attention to the land of the cas 

Golden Foot of Ava, and the following brief notes on their language may use 


be added to what has already been said about the Pali:—-The common its 
language of Burmah is called the Burman, and is written from left to thir 


right in characters of a circular form. ‘ The language in which all their had 
religious books are composed is called the Pali, and is written in the thre 
Sanscrit character. The Burmese use the palmira leaf, and for common yea 
| purposes the iron style ; their religious and other books of value are patr 
| written with lacquer, or sometimes with gold and silver, and the leaves B 


are splendidly gilt and ornamented.’*—After the capture of Rangoon we been 

found some manuscript leaves and other books in less elegant taste than “Cal 

the above ; and no doubt many a Pali periodical escaped our notice. exist 

We now proceed to make up for this digression from our sketch, which all, e 

| may be excused on account of the attempt to make it a vehicle of civil 
| instruction, and for directing attention to Indian affairs. Contr: 
| Among the scientific periodicals of India we used to have the ‘ Madras Perio 
} Journal of Literature and Science,’ a ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago Sor 
and Eastern Asia,’ and the Calcutta and Bombay ‘Journals of the late o; 
1‘ Daily Telegraph’ Aug.13. 3 
* The Rev. A. R. Symonds, M.A. * , 
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Asiatic Society.’ The Asiatic Society of Bengal (which used to be the 
great feeder of the ‘Royal’ in London), was founded by Sir William Jones. 
Their meetings are held in one of Calcutta’s noble mansions, and the 
prophecy of Sir William—the motto of their Journal—has been tolerably 
well fulfilled : ‘The bounds of its investigation will be the geographical 
limits of Asia ; and within these limits its inquiries will be extended to 
whatever is performed by man, or produced by nature!’ In the grand 
room you will behold busts of Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, 
and James Prinsep, the greatest lights of our Oriental literature. We 
had also an ‘ Indian Journal of Art, Science, and Manufacture,’ which 
was published in Madras. It contained some able articles on Geology 
and Native Manufactures. The labours of Dr. Hunter in pottery, and 
for the improvement of native taste, have also been set forth in periodi- 
cals.—Nothing has yet been said about Medical periodical literature in 
India, a most potent instrument for the advancement of this supremely 
necessary science. A medical journal, to which the graduates of the 
Medical School at Hyderabad! (Dekhan) contributed, used to be pub- 
lished in Hindustani. An English ‘Medical Journal’ was once attempted 
in the North of India, but it met with little encouragement. We know 
not the name of the Anglo-Indian Wakley who gave us a ‘ Lancet,’ but 
certainly the Indian ‘ Lancet’ was published at Lahore in August, 1859 ; 
and it appeared thrice a month.—We had once hopes of Madras having 
a ‘Law Times,’ but we know not if they have been realised ; however, 
cases of importance which came before the Indian Courts of Judicature 
used to be regularly published. Madras, which has now emerged from 
its darkness into a marvellous and, we trust, lasting light, must do some- 
thing more than hitherto for Indian periodical literature. Calcutta has 
had, and still has, its ‘Quarterly,’ the early numbers of which even went 
through three or four editions. Bombay had her ‘Quarterly’ twenty 
years ago: why it ceased we know not; we presume through want of 
patronage, but still the effort deserved credit. 

But Madras is nowhere in the race, and yet her journals have always 
been edited by men of considerable talent. From the very fact of a 
“Calcutta Review,’ ‘Bombay Quarterly,” and ‘ Sporting Review’ having 
existed in India at the same time, it is evident that with able and, above 
all, energetic editors, and the amount of talent we know to exist in the 
civil and military services, from which might be got a powerful staff of 
tontributors—who would be nothing if not punctual, as well as critical— 
Periodicals to suit all tastes might be set a-going and prosper. 

Some thirteen years ago, while musing over the uncertainty of the 
fate of Indian periodicals, we read in the ‘Bombay Times’ an account of 
1 Under Dr. Smith. 

2 Mr. Anderson (noW Sir Henry), we believe, wrote in this ‘ Quarterly.’ 
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a ‘Sunderbund tiger-hunt, by young Nimrod,’ in which the death of the 
tigress, measuring 9ft. 4in., was told with much feeling ; and in the 
next paragraph the death of the ‘Indian Sporting Review’ was 
announced, and its subscribers were asked to rally round its heir and 
successor, the ‘Indian Field’ (newspaper). The ‘Calcutta Sporting 


Review,’ under ‘Able East,’ was much admired in India and elsewhere by - 


the Nimrods of the day. Older Indians than the present writer also tell 
us of a ‘Bombay Sporting Magazine,’ in which some ‘ Letters from John 
Dockeray, a Yorkshire jockey, to his brother in Tadcaster,’ were of a 
first-rate character—full of vigorous writing and dry humour. It will 
thus be seen that in order to counteract the apathy and rouse into 
activity ‘the slumbering energies’ of the educated Indian community, 
every stimulant that could excite was resorted to in the way of periodi- 
cal literature. That the energy of ‘the leaders of public taste,’ under 
so much indifference and so little sympathy, should have died away was 
natural enough ; but we trust that the energy will burst forth again 
stronger than ever. We should have liked in this sketch to have said 
more about Madras; but it may be mentioned that, in 1840, we had a 
‘Madras Miscellany.’ The now defunct ‘Metropolitan,’ of London, 
flattered the bantling by facetiously declaring that the sun of Madras 
‘rarified and sublimated the intellect.’ But, as the Turkish poet sings, 
‘Nature said it was too sweet to last!’ ‘Pickwick in India’—written 
by a most intelligent Madras officer, now holding a high scientific 
appointment—was generally acknowledged to be clever ; but it wanted 
the idea of originality. We once read in the ‘ Miscellany’ a whole 
chapter upon «a tiffin! What would Crabbe, ‘ Nature’s sternest painter,’ 
have said to this? Even Sydney Smith, with all his love of wit and 
fun, would have declared that a tiffin—a good one—is a very good 
thing, especially with a glass of cold beer ; but however essential it is to 
the stamina of the body, it caumot be said, at the outset, to be favour- 
able to that of a magazine. 

As near the Madras presidency, and of old joined to the Peninsula, 
let us now proceed to the utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, and glance at 
the periodical literature of Ceylon. It commenced with a ‘ Religious 
and Theological Magazine,’ nearly forty years ago, having been published 
at Columbo in 1833. The ‘Colombo Academy Miscellany,’ and the 
‘Friend’ were both to be found in Columbo in 1837. The ‘ Protestant 
Vindicator,’ the ‘Columbo Magazine,’ the ‘Ceylon Magazine,’ and the 
Ceylon Miscellany’ were all to be found between the years 1839 and 
1842. The ‘ Investigator’ flourished in Kandy in 1841 ; and betweet 
1840 and 1844 were to be seen two papers, chiefly for the natives, the 
‘Lanka Nidhana,’ published at Columbo, and the ‘Morning Star’ (# 
before stated), published at Jaffua. The first of thgse periodicals appeared 
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at a time when the reading community consisted of ‘civilians and 
military, fewer far than at present, and of a very small number of clergy.’ 
The Rev. B. Bailey was its able conductor, and, before the days of Over- 
lands and general coffee-planting, he furnished the society of Columbo 
with readable and instructive essays, as well as Bible biographies. The 
average life of Ceylon periodicals used to be two years ; but the ‘ Friend,’ 
which owed its origin to the ubiquitous Wesleyan missionaries, existed 
ten. This excellent periodical enabled the Singhalese, who acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of English at the schools, to become acquainted 
with our European books and magazines, liberal extracts from which 
were freely given. The ‘Lanka Nidhana,’ or ‘Lamp of Ceylon,’ was a 
Singhalese publication of a similar character to the ‘Friend.’ The 
‘Columbo Magazine’ was edited by a gentleman in the Ordnance 
Department, who, escaping from the heavier occupation of indents and 
piling of shot and shell, contributed tales, essays, poetry, and anecdotes 
to its pages. This journal was the first to rouse the desire for a local 
periodic literature, which, let us trust, may one day be permanently 
established in Ceylon. The ‘Ceylon Magazine’ had Dr. Macvicar and 
Mr. Bailey among its contributors ; but in 1848 the ‘ Morning Star,’ of 
Jaffna, alone glimmered as the sole survivor of the periodicals above 
mentioned. Writing on this Ceylon periodical decline, the ‘ Calcutta 
Review’ informs us that ‘the romance of life bowed down its head before 
the strong reality of the prices current. Quotations from the classics 
were replaced by quotations from the coffee market; and even at 
present we believe the local newspapers do the literary periodical as well 
as the chief commercial business. But in many other places besides 
Ceylon the ‘quick pulse of gain’ is beginning to beat too high for men 
to think of anything but making money. 

We have sometimes wondered why, in such a military country as 
India, where the reality of soldier-life is ever apparent, no firmly esta- 
blished army journal or magazine exists. This is a want that should at 
once be supplied, and if discreetly edited, would doubtless effect much 
good. During the second Burmese war an ‘ East India Army Magazine 
and Military Review,’ from Calcutta, reached our tight little force at 
Toungoo. It was most ably conducted, and furnished a supplementary 
paper to a narrative of the campaign in Burmah, 1853.! 

The forests of India—especially before the coal of the country is 
developed—being of such vast importance, we must not omit to an- 
nounce that, in April last, the Punjab Forest Department were about to 
start a periodical. It was, doubtless, the result of a conference, wisely 
recognised by Government, at which ‘essays were read, experiences 
telated, difficulties solved, and much valuable information given and 


1 “The Second Burmese War’—Pegu; p. 422. 
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received.’ An Indian paper prudently suggested that ‘matter which 
would be of interest to the shikaree (sportsman), as well as the tourist, 
might be added to the subjects of the proposed periodical, which would 


xender it popular, not only departmentally, but also with the public,. 


and tend to make its financial success more certain.’ 


In the ‘Annals of Indian Administration,’ published at Serampore,. 


India has an excellent magazine, to show at a glance what the Govern- 


ment is doing for the good of India and Burmah; and in a number 


before us (September, 1866), we find forest conservancy in Oudh and 
British Burmah concisely related ; the Government of India declaring 
that forest administration in our portion of Burmah was in a ‘very 
satisfactory state.’ Lighthouses, education, police, geological survey, 
with a number of other subjects, are also to be found commented on in 


this useful State periodical. It is difficult to get the English people to: 


understand that, in spite of shortcomings which, where such a large 
portion of humanity is concerned, must every now and then occur, the 
India Office at home, and the Indian Government are (especially at the 
present time) working hard for the good of our splendid dominion. 
Periodical literature in the country should do its utmost to aid this good 
work ; and we trust and believe that there is a grand future for it in 
India. For anything we know, the pens of Native editors may now be 
working towards a mighty consummation which, a few hundred years 
hence, may, as a sort of companion to Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander, 
afford the interesting spectacle to the world of a once chief of the native 
Indian press (as if he had copied a leaf out of the book of the great 
M. Adolphe Thiers, who owes so much of his well-wen fame to having 
been a journalist) governing a mighty Indian Republic, and, with flowing 
robes and ready pen, sending forth severe monitors! from Bombay, 
Madras, or the City of Palaces! But without indulging in any such 
dreams, there is yet much to be done in the way of encouraging the 
‘ potent instrument’ everywhere in India. Our very hold on the Em- 
pire, in some measure, depends on the proper management of it. 

Among the Anglo-Indian community, a ‘well-conducted periodical 
literature is a pearl of great price ; and, at the conclusion of this rapid 
sketch, we are glad to notice that a new weekly journal has been started 
at Simla. It is styled the ‘ Civil and Military Gazette,’ and is designed 
to supply a void which has long been felt in that glorious region by ‘the 
very large proportion of the intellect, ability, and talent of India congre- 
gated at Simlah six months out of the twelve.’ Madras and Bombay 
must be more than ever on their guard! We trust the remark is at an 


2 The ‘ Moniteur Officiel’ of Pondicherry—the Paris of the East—a great monitor 
during the Empire, should have been mentioned in this sketch as an example of 
French periodical literature in India. 
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end, that such and such a periodical is ‘defunct for want of patronage ;’ 
the saying is a stain upon the Anglo-Indian social and literary character. 
The late Lord Cockburn—at a dinner given many years ago, in Edin- ' 
burgh, to a famous artist—said, while talking of the goodness of one of 
Roberts’ early patrons, he remembered Henry Mackenzie, the Man of 
Feeling, say, when taiking of a certain lord who should be nameless, 
‘Oh, he is proud of the blaze of Burns’ light, when it shone in its full 
brightness ; but,’ added the Man of Feeling, ‘I am prouder still, because 
I was one of the few who fanned that flame when in its infancy.’ The 
prophetic historian of our disasters in Afghanistaun, the acute bio- 
grapher of Malcolm and Metcalfe, and the founder of the ‘Calcutta 
Review,’ may,.we think, among living writers, safely take to himself 
some credit of this kind ; and so may it be with others—patrons of 
periodical literature, and promoters of knowledge in our Eastern do- 
minion—at a time which may not inaptly be styled ‘ Gy4néruna ’—the 
dawn of general intelligence in India. 


- 


NOTES. 


In the July number of Dark BLUE (page 645), when alluding to Sir Henry Lawrence 
and the ‘Calcutta Review,’ instead of ‘grand,’ Sir John Kaye writes :—‘ His contributions 
were GRAVID with matter of the best kind.’ Since writing our sketch, the ‘ Life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’—a name which no true Indian soldier will ever forget—by the late 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., continued and concluded by Herman Merivale, 
Esq., C.B., has fallen into our hands; and some account of this important work may 
be given in a future number. 

At page 642, while mentioning the Englishman, and ‘ Butcher’ as succeeding 
Stocqueler, we should have written that ‘ Mr. (afterwards Sir Macdonald) Stephenson 
succeeded him, and Stephenson was, we think, succeeded by Mr. Hurry. Butcher 
was, if we recollect right, connected with the ‘ Star.’ 


COMIC PERIODICALS IN INDIA. 


Although, throughout the sketch just-concluded, it has been attempted to blend 
an occasional touch of the comic with grave matter, while thinking of the twin genii, 
Grief and Joy, and of the force of the saying, ‘II n’y a rien plus prés du rire que des 
larmes,’ we find that no allusion has been made in the foregoing pages to the ‘ Delhi 
Sketch-book,’ which Indian ‘ Punch,’ in Lord Dalhousie’s reign, was very good some- 
times. ‘Momus’ succeeded the ‘ Sketch-book ;’ but its chief fault was its bad litho- 
graphs, spoiling an excellent design. The ‘ Delhi’ was far different, and gladdened 
the Anglo-Indian world with as much zeal as ‘ Punch,’ ‘ Judy,’ and ‘ Fun’ evince 
for the amusement of London in 1872. In the ‘Delhi,’ ‘the Royals in India’ 
formed a capital series of sketches: Mrs. Corporal Flouncey objecting to take 
service with ‘the lady of a Sepoy officer,’ the quiet surprise of the lady, and the grim 
corporal in the background, being admirably brought out, was one of the best. ‘The 
War with Burmah’ formed the sub_ect of some amusing verses in one number, and 
where the Lion flares right up, and send; ‘ two wise ambassadors, the Serpent and the 
Fox’ (the actual names of a gun-brig and frigate, R.N., employed at the commence- 
ment of the war), is told with some humour. 
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Two conundrums from an old ‘Delhi’ may be given :—‘ Who was the greatest 
drunkard in Indian history }—Asoka. Which is the most killing—Brown Bess or 
Miss Minié? Also a capital sketch of Anglo-Indian military life, in which the stern 
visage of Colonel Blowhard, in his Bengal muster buggy, and the harum scarum look 
of Sprugg, on his tattoo at full speed, are drawn with admirable effect :—‘ Cornet 
Sprugg hath just joined his regiment—hath not had sufficient time or opportunity to 
set himself up in chargers, or purchase a buggy. Church being over, he mounteth a 
diminutive tattoo. Having previously divested himself of his sword and belts, he 
giveth the same unto his syce [horsekeeper] to bring after him. Blowhard, the man 
in authority, twiggeth him. C. O. [Cantonment Order] No. 2.—The practice of 
officers’ servants being permitted to carry their swords is unmilitary, and is to be 
discontinued. The place for the sword is always by the side of the officers.’ 

This number of the periodical was issued from the ‘ Delhi Gazette’ Press, which 
also sent forth ‘ Saunders’ Monthly Magazine for all India,’ with some good original 
writing and translations, in June, 1852. W. F. B. L. 










































JtERCULES JXDAMANT, 


By Compton READE. 


i ie ee 


THERE is a strike among the navvies employed on the new Stanchester 
and Oldelm line. Gideon Fisher, the contractor, has contrived to get at 
loggerheads with the army of Goliaths, whom he has levied to complete 
the work by June Ist, and here we are at the end of April. It is the old 
old story between labour and capital, repeated ad nauseam. Capital, as 
represented by Gideon, overbearing and vexatious ; labour, dogged, ill- 
conditioned, more careful to contend for the wrong it demands than for 
the right which the bully has denied unjustly. 

Que faire? Gideon has taken a cosy little cottage for a term at the 
village of Mistdene, half way between the two towns, in order to be able 
to supervise the work more thoroughly ; for Gideon is not a leviathan 
contractor, but a man sprung from the ranks, who has worked his way 
from manhood to masterhood, and this is his first heavy contract. He 
goes home to his only child, Esther, on Saturday night, well nigh broken 
hearted, for the fortune he has dreamt of amassing for her seems likely 
to vanish in a trice, and he has set his whole soul, poor fellow, on one 
object of ambition—to make Esther a lady, if not an heiress. Unless 
those horny-handed fellows go back to their toil by the middle of next 
week, at the very latest, his contract will be forfeited, and he once more re- 
duced to manual labour; whilst as regards Esther—well, she is educated ; 
perhaps up to the level of a governess. But, then, Gideon never gave 
her education for that end. He is sharp enough to know that a girl had 
better be an ignorant scullion than a refined lady-servant. 

Never did Esther behold such an expression of countenance on man, 
as that which Gideon bears as he meets her at the threshold of ‘ Rose 
Cottage.’ She comes to meet him as usual after his long day’s toil, 
looking as fresh and lovely a maiden of blushing eighteen as ever graced 
an English home. Her deep blue eye is filled with tender solicitude, for 
she realises this terrible hour of trial, and it is in a voice tremulous with 
emotion that she asks : 

‘Have you come to terms with the men, father?’ 
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he pushes her aside, and entering the parlour, flings himself heavily into 
an arm-chair, without uttering a syllable. Perhaps he dare not trust a 

tongue which is burning with wrath and hate. 

Esther gazes upon him in dismay. He has never before treated her 
thus, and with true feminine perception she perceives that the mental 
tension has proved too severe for him. He is still, however, in her mind, 
the same loving parent for all his roughness, and she busies herself to 
think what she can do to distract his brain from that which is wracking 
it like torture. 

An idea—she will sing his favourite song. So she trips lightly into 
the drawing-room, and opening the piano, begins to warble sweetly 
enough, till a hollow strange voice calls from the parlour : 

‘ Esther, girl, don’t.’ 

' He cannot bear that song. 
Esther’s mother. Besides, his head aches. 
is afraid of himself. 

She closes the piano, and then returns to the parlour. 

‘Shall I get your supper, father ?’ 

‘Hey? Sooper, lass?’ he murmurs in a rough Doric dialect. 
I've no need for sooper.’ 

‘The men—hav'nt, hav’nt,’ she falters. 

‘Nowt,’ he hisses between his teeth. ‘ Nowt, lass, dom’em all. Aboov 
all, dom Dick Satterthwaite.’ 

She starts. This is the very first time she has ever heard this rough 
father of her’s swear. She knows that his lips are foul enough outside, 
on the railway cutting, on the embankment side—but hitherto his lan- 
guage at home has been proper as a parson’s. The bad words grate 
cruelly on her ear. 

Yet there is something in ber heart which tells her that now she has 
a duty to perform, that now is the time when a daughter’s love may be 
of priceless value. She kneels beside him, and in a second her glorious 
golden locks are mingled with his of iron-grey. She has wound her arms 
around him. Her lips are assuring him of that affection he values above 
all things on earth ; when she feels a scalding tear fall on her cheek, and 
at once he springs nervously to his feet.” 

‘Nay, nay, Esther lass, but I’m unnerved, I’m joost a fool. 
glass of whiskey out o’ the coopboard ?’ 

Perhaps there is a trifle of misgiving in her breast at this strange 
medicine for a heart-wound. Gideon hardly ever touches spirits. 10 
fact, this whiskey is kept in store for others—for business men wh? 
come to call, and gangers, and the lawyer and doctor—not for home 


consumption. aa 


It is one which always reminds him of 
He wishes to be quiet. He 


‘Nay, 


Get me a 


The hard features of the man relax not—as of old—toasmile. Rudely 
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He takes the bottle from her hand—eagerly. 

‘A glass, lass. Nay, nay, not a woin-glass; a toombler’—with a 
hideous smile. 

‘Yes, father. Will you have hot or cold water ?’ 

‘ Noither.’ 

‘Father !’ Esther can but gasp, for he fills the tumbler full to the brim 
of raw spirit, and hastily raises it to his lips. 

‘Don’t, father dear!’ she cries, perceiving now only too acutely the 
ugly purpose of the man. 

‘Whoy not?’ he replies, almost savagely, lowering the glass, however. 
‘Whoy not?’ I’m a ruined mon, and I’d better be drunken. Take thy 
hond off’t, lass.’ She has placed her lily fingers on his arm, and the 
muscles somehow quiver under the influence of that light touch. 

‘You mustn’t, father,’ she whispers ; ‘for My sake, you mustn't.’ 

‘For thy sake, ay, for thy sake ’—stupidly. ‘Time was when for thy 
sake I—I didn’t do this. That’s-all over; that’s all over, lass, now. 
There, take thy hond away, or , 

‘No, no, father—dear father— for my sake.’ 

‘ Away, lass,’ he is shouting at her now ; ‘I moost, I moost, or I shall 
gomad. Dost hear? mad—mad, I say. Dom thee, lass, take thy hond 
off me !’ 

But the little hand is firmer than ever, and he cannot raise the glass 
to his lips. She is very pale—very determined. His word has stabbed 
her ; but she is true, with all the great truth of woman’s love. 

‘No,’ she whispers, hoarsely. 

‘No!’ he cries, fiercely, ‘no! Am TI not master in my own house ? 
Get thee off, get thee off;’ and, suiting the action to the word, he flings 
her from him with his left hand so roughly that she falls back over a 
chair. Then he raises the draught once more to his mouth. 

A ery of bitter anguish has already issued from her lips, when sud- 
denly there sounds at the front door a double knock, as of some one who 
has a right to demand admittance. 

He pauses—the liquor untouched. 

‘See to the door, Esther.’ 

With a glance of reproach she obeys. There before her stands, hat 
in hand, the very most magnificent specimen of young manhood her 
eyes have ever seen. She perceives by his dress that he belongs to the 
noble order of hand-workers, by his mien that he is no ordinary man. 

‘Mr. Fisher at home?’ he enquires. The tone is that ofa plain- 
speaking navvy, but the accent strikes her ear as, at all events, south 
country. It might or might not be Attic ; it is certainly not Doric. 


Gideon saves her the trouble of replying, by himself appearing at the 
door, 
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What dost mean by making this row at my 





‘Dom thy impudence. 
door, mon ?’ 

Esther quails at ithe glance of sarcasm that falls across the coun- 
tenance of the young navvy. She sees that this splendid young man 
has a mind ; it is, indeed, engraven on his every feature. She knows 
that he despises poor Gideon, and somehow it strikes her intuitively 
that he is quite right to assert himself her father’s superior, although he 
has not done so, except in the je ne savs quot of manner. 

‘I’ve taken the trouble,’ answered the stranger, ‘to come here, sir, 
with the design of serving your interest. I believe it is essential to the 
success of your contract that the strike should cease at once. I have 
not worked long on this job, but I am so far satisfied, in this quarrel 
between you and—and ws, that you have the best of the argument, that 
I have determined to stop the strike if I can.’ 

‘ Stoop the stroike !’ cries Gideon ; ‘Dom, if ye can; why you only 
coom on last moonth, and can you turn Dick Satterthwaite round thy 
finger ?’ 

Satterthwaite, it may be stated, is the delegate, spokesman, ringleader, 
and promoter of the strike. 

‘Certainly I can, or I should not be here. I have taken my measure 
of Dick.’ 

Gideon shakes his head. ‘ What is thy name, young mon?’ he asks. 

‘Hercules Adamant.’ 

‘A Cookney, I suppose. Well, they have queer names in the south, 
and they have queer tempers in the nofth; and I tell thee, Master 
Hercules, thou dosn’t onderstand us, or thou would not prate of stooping 
the stroike.’ : 

The young navvy stands unconcernedly in the doorway, his eyes fixed 
perhaps rather too attentively on Esther. His attitude is that of a man 
who does not care to argue, being confident of his own position. Gideon 
is in doubt whether to be angry with him for what he regards as a futile 
intrusiveness, or to bid him God-speed. From the expression of his 
features, the former appears the more likely. At this juncture Esther 
is tempted to speak : 

‘If you can do any good, for pity’s sake ——’ she begins, addressing 
young Adamant more with her eyes than her lips. 

‘Shoot thy mouth, lass, and go indoors,’ interrupts Gideon, turning 
upon her sharply. , 

‘I can, and I shall!’ replies Adamant to her, eagerly. 

One glance of thanks, and she obeys her father’s command. Thel! 
the manner of the young man alters towards his superior from co! 
indifference to an assumption of superiority, which simply stagge! 
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‘I’ve no time for words,’ he, says, abruptly enough ; ‘I am positive 
that my interference will not be in vain ; that is, of course, provided you 
will make some sort of concession.’ 

Gideon’s face waxes darker. ‘Thou hast been put on to spy,’ he 
mutters bitterly between his teeth. 

An angry flush rises to the young man’s brow. ‘ Faugh,’ he exclaims, 
with an air of disgust, ‘I am a man of honour ; I am a—bah! what am 
I saying? you must know that I am a southerner, and not so over 
friendly with Satterthwaite, or any of the gang.’ 

‘Thou beest a dommed good workman,’ exclaims Gideon, in a sudden 
impulse of generous feeling. 

‘I believe I can use a pick or a spade as well as any man living,’ is the 
calm reply. ‘However, to the point. The men’s worst grievance is that 
they can’t have their Sundays free. They wouldn’t mind doing a Sun- 
day’s work once in a way to oblige a master ; but here they’ve been at it 
for three months. They say you Should put on more hands.’ 

‘T'll yield that,’ replies Gideon, after a moment's reflection. ‘I'll yield 
that. Boot, Master Adamant, not a jot further. No, not if I rot for it!’ 

‘I have your permission to propose to Satterthwaite that the men 
resume work on Monday on those terms? Eh, Mr. Fisher, yes or no?’ 

Gideon grins broadly, and in the imbecile fashion of a puzzled north 
countryman. Then he nods his head with an air of assumed wisdom. 

‘Good. There is a meeting at the Bull’s Head, at Oldelm, to-night 
ateight. Let me see,’ taking out an old-fashioned hunting watch, ‘it is 
now seven. I shall be back here by nine or a little after, and will bring 
you the news.’ 

Gideon has not closed his open mouth ere the young man has turned 
the corner and is out of sight. He Iumbers back to the parlour to find 
the whiskey removed. Somehow, although it is hope against hope, he 
feels that he does not want it. There was a calm assurance in that 
young man’s manner. No doubt Dick Satterthwaite had induced him 
to act the part of mediator; and yet that same Dick, only two hours 
ago, had been defiant, insolent, and even threatening. It was something, 
however, to feel that there was a chance, if ever so small, of the strike 
‘terminating. 

‘ Esther !’ 7 

He calls for her, rather pained, for he is ashamed of himself. She does 
not answer. 

‘Soolks,’ he growls to himself. ‘Let her soolk. I’ve a dommed good 
moind to take a drop. NoI won’t though ; the lass is roight—it’s bad 
Coomfort. Let be ; she'll coome round afoor sooper.’ 

The fact is that Miss Esther has escaped by the back door into the 
garden, and by a chance, resembling premeditation, has run against 
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Hercules Adamant, who raises his cap to her with a grand smile on his 
handsome face. 

‘I—I am so very grateful to you for trying to aid my poor father,’ 
she murmurs, her cheeks flushing with a delicate carmine as she makes 
the avowal. 

‘You must not thank me, Miss Fisher,’ he replies, ‘because I have 
only acted according to my conscience. Except on one point, I think 
Mr. Fisher is in the right.’ 

She starts at words so strangely unlike any which she had ever heard 
fall from the lips of a ‘navvy.’ ‘It is very noble of you,’ she exclaims. 

Now it is his turn to blush, and blush he does like a maiden. What 
a beautiful girl is this Esther Fisher. How natural. How refined. As 
she stands before him with that eloquent face, for the nonce he could 
curse his working garment, which seems to interpose a barrier between 
himself and her. 

‘I am, I assure you,’ he says, in a tone of peculiar tenderness, ‘rejoiced 
to be of any service to your father. [Iam even more glad to earn your 
praise.’ 

‘Tell me,’ she cries with eagerness, ‘ will the strike cease ?’ 

‘I will bring the news to-night—before ten o’clock, at the latest. It 
will be good news, too; that I promise you.’ 

Her little lips quiver with emotion, for she feels somehow that she 
may fully trust this great man, who towers above her almost protectingly. 
She can only frame a ‘Thank you, so much; but she gives him her 
hand freely ; nay, more, she returns the gentle pressure he gives her, 
and the brilliant smile which illumines his presence. 

Remember, reader, she is only a manufactured lady. She knows three 
modern languages, passably. Better still, she has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with three of the gods of sound—Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and 
Mozart. She can daub. She can also talk the Queen’s English. For 
all these accomplishments, she began life in or about a gutter, and has 
never quite washed off the naturalesque. 

Hence she can meet a man without having previously iced her tongue, 
or dulled her eyes, or regulated her cheeks into an uniformity of colour. 
She is, in short, modest, a maiden, and a human being possessed of mind. 
Nothing more. 

Perhaps it is to avoid her father’s possible wrath at the abstraction of 
the whiskey ; perhaps it is to think over for a moment the handsome 
youth to whose beauty she is not insensible, although she does wish that 
nature had made him something less ‘common’ than a ‘ navvy’—for, 
like atl women, she tends towards .snobbishness, ‘and much prefers ‘ 
highly scented and oiled gent to an out-at-elbows gentleman or an honest 
labourer ; perhaps it is to pick some ‘herbs for Biddy the cook : be tha! 
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as it may, she does not re-enter ‘ Rose Cottage’ till the church clock of 
Mistdene strikes eight, and she is reminded that her father’s ‘ sooper,’ as 
he calls it, is just one hour after date. ‘She finds Gideon steeped in a 
sound slumber—the very best medicine kind nature provides for all 
ailments of the heart. Recognising this truth, she therefore beats a 
quiet retreat to the kitchen, with the resolution of concocting, with 
Biddy’s assistance, something surprising in the way of a ‘relish,’ to be 
ready the very moment that Morpheus should release the sleeper from 
his tender embrace. Esther can cook. She learnt the art from her dead 
mother, who in earlier life had served an apprenticeship to the culinary 
art in the household of a nobleman. Perhaps, also, of all her accom- 
plishments, Gideon values this not the least. 

The boom of nine awakes the wearied man. ‘ Hey, lass,’ he cries ; 
‘whoy, where’s the sooper 2” 

‘All ready,’ responds a bright voice from the nether settlements. In 
a trice the lamp is lit, the ‘ relish” is introduced, with a jug of foaming 
ale of the right sort, and some curious cakes of a savoury nature, manu- 
factured only north of the Trent. 

‘I wish that yooung chap would bring me the news of the stroike,’ 
exclaims Gideon, laying down his knife and fork uneasily, ‘ 1’d ask him 
to have a bit o’ sooper ; I would, lass, though he be but a nayvy.’ 

Esther’s face brightens. ‘I’m sure I’m not proud,’ she says; ‘ why 
should I be? You were a navvy yourself, father, not so long since.’ 

‘Aye, aye, lass; but thou art a lady, and I wouldn’t have you mix 
with such folk, except it twere joist oonce in a way loike.’ 

The words are hardly out of his mouth, when the door resounds again 
toa loud double knock. Gideon has barely time to mutter something 
about ‘Dom the fellow’s impudence, to knock in that stoile,’ before Esther 
has rushed to the door, and admitted, with a secret grasp of the hand, 
Hercules Adamant. 

He looks enurmous in that-little room. He is so broad and magnifi- 
cent. Esther, as she gazes up in his face, feels sure that all is well, for 
he wears the aspect of a bearer of good tidings. 

‘There, sir,’ he says, extracting a paper from his pocket, ‘there is the 
agreement, signed by Dick Satterthwaite on the part of the men. The 
strike is at an end.’ 

Gideon clutches at the paper. ‘I— I can’t make it out!’ he gasps ; 
‘not for the loife of me. I can’t make it out.’ 

Esther looks quite as genuinely surprised as her father. 

‘I wish you good evening,’ says the young man, turning to go. 

“No, no!’ cries Gideon, raising his eyes from the paper, which he has 
been gloating over. ‘Not so; you doant go without a bit of sooper, 
Master Adamant, or, whatever your name is.’ 
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‘No, thank you,’ he answers, coldly. 

‘Please stop and join us at supper,’ says Esther. He pauses, his hand 
upon the door. 

‘I—I don’t desire to intrude.’ , 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense, man. Sit thee down; my lass asks you ; so you 
be welcome. There, give’un a platter, Esther. I doant know, mon, 
who I’ve got to thank for this service, but whoever it be, I stand his 
debtor for my soolvency, and that’s flat.’ Gideon looks across at his 
guest, half doubtingly. 

‘Don’t thank me,’ replies Adamant, carelessly. ‘Miss Fisher, may I 
give you some bread ?’ 

‘ Lookie, here,’ continues Gideon ; ‘you make yourself at ‘ome, my 
mon. You beant accoostomed to young leddies society, but that doant 
matter ; you make yourself at ome.’ All of which is said with no small 
air of patronage. 

Perhaps the young navvy is not accustomed to the ways of ‘society.’ 
Indeed, how should he? Nevertheless, Esther fails not to remark that 
he does not juggle with his knife, or in any way offend the strictest pro- 
priety, while his conversation shows a certain amount of education, whieh 
is unmistakeable. 

‘You come from London?’ inquires Esther. 

“Yes ; I came from London.’ 

‘T was at school there ; at Brompton,’ she says, simply. 

‘A hoondred and fifty guineas,’ breaks in Gideon ; ‘a pot o’ money; 
wasn’t it, my lad ?’ 

‘At Brompton ?’ 

‘Yes ; at Miss Eldon’s, Acacia House.’ 

He slightly elevates his eyebrows, as if the name was not unfamiliar. 
Then, after a pause, he observes, drily, ‘ A gentleman I worked for sent 
his daughter to some school at Brompton.’ 

‘What was the gentleman’s name ?’ 

‘Sir Montague Harleston.’ 

‘Harleston! Why, Ada Harleston was my greatest friend. So you 
worked for him. Did you ever see Ada?’ 

‘Yes ; I’ve seen Miss Ada at Harleston Court—a very tall girl,’ 

‘ Young leddy, he means,’ interprets Gideon, prosaically. He is anything 
but gratified to find that his daughter is so affable to this young navvy. 

‘She is very lovely !’ exclaims Esther enthusiastically. 

‘ She is,’ responds he ; ‘ at least, I believe people think so.’ 

‘And Harleston Court—is that a grand place? Ada did say that she 
would invite me to stay with her—but—but—’ a little sigh. 

‘Not grand,’ he answers; ‘old-fashioned, rather dull, perhaps. I 
don’t think you would like it.’ 
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‘Why?’ 

‘I can’t exactly say,’ he replies, looking rather nonplussed, and very 
much as if he desired to avoid the subject. Gideon Fisher, however, 
epportunely at this moment observing that he has disposed of one plate- 
ful of the ‘relish,’ proceeds to exercise the duties of host in his own 
peculiar way. 

‘Have a boite more, mon. Nay, never be shame-faced. My lass, 
there, be not accoostomed to the twist of a navvy. But that don’t 
signify. She'll excuse thee.’ 

‘Pray, Mr. Adamant, let me help you to a little more,’ half whispers 
Esther, heartily vexed at the sort of offensive tone of superiority assumed 
by her father towards his guest. 

‘No, thank you—much obliged. I have got to get back to Oldelm, 
remember ; and if I’m up late I shan’t be in church to-morrow.’ 

‘Church !’ cries Gideon, more than ever amazed ; ‘ well, you’re the first 
navvy as ever I heard to enter a’church. My lass, she makes me go, 
because its respectable, loike ; but there—if I had my own way—’ 

‘For shame, father !’ interrupts Esther ; then turning to the stranger, 
‘Is there a pretty church at Oldelm ?’ 

‘No,’ he answers, ‘I rather think I may walk over here. As I passed 
by I was somewhat struck by the beauty of Mistdene spire ?’ 

A few more words of courtesy and he has taken his leave. Esther 
gives him her hand, at which act of friendliness old Gideon rather 
winces. Nevertheless, he shakes him heartily by the hand as he wishes 
him good night at the garden gate, assuring him of his gratitude for 
‘as good a turn as oone mon ever did anoother.’ 

‘I say, Esther, lass,’ he says, as he returns to the supper-table, ‘look 
at this handwroiting. It’s as good as the lawyer’s, and better than the 
parson’s.’ 

‘He seems to me,’ replies the young lady, unconcernedly, ‘to be 
educated very much above his position. 

‘T doubt that,’ answers Gideon. ‘ He’s mooch too stout a hond witha 
pick,’ 

Esther, not caring to argue, retires to roost. 

On the morrow her eyes wander in vain through the aisles of Mistdene 
Church. The tall form of Hercules Adamant is nowhere visible at the 
morning service. Perhaps her little heart is disappointed just a trifle, 
for she has been dreaming of him, not as a navvy clad in rough clothes, 
but as a very fine gentleman, indeed, an amplified Beau Brummel, a 
young lady’s hero. | 

Dinner over—it consists of pork, sage, onions, and all other indiges- 
tibles, including a preparation of saccharified suet—she leaves Gideon to 
his snore, and betakes herself to afternoon service. As she enters the 
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church the first object that strikes her eye is that of a large young man 
attired as a navvy and kneeling reverently enough. She has to pass 
him to gain her"seat, but he does not pretermit his devotions in order to 
grin, smirk, or even recognise her. She is not quite sure that she is not 
affronted. 

The service is short, the sermon of the same admirable quality, so that 
the congregation are soon dispersing. In the churchyard Esther is 
brought to a halt by Mr. Jabez Juggins, son of lawyer Juggins, a sur- 
prising magnate in and around Mistdene. This gentleman has for some 
time past paid her no inconsiderable attentions. He is, in short, 
enamoured of her beauty, and has been cherishing secret hopes that she 
will relent from the cool indifference she has hitherto displayed. Jabez 
is not a handsome man ; worse still, he is not a good man. There is an 
ugly story afloat about a certain poor girl of Oldelm who committed 
suicide because young Jabez had deserted her. Besides, is he not a chip 
—as they say—of that old block, Juggins, who has amassed wealth by 
expedients which could not have exalted his moral sense, if he ever had 
such a quality ? Esther has guessed that her father is disposed to favour 
this young Juggins’ suit. This makes her exceedingly wary of how she 
gives him the slightest encouragement, for she has determined to embrace 
old maidenhood rather than say ‘yes’ to Jabez, though he should offer 
her the wealth of Croesus. 

‘Fine day, Miss Esther,’ says Jabez, with an air of decided familiarity. 

‘Yes,’ she answers coldly, attempting to pass him. 

‘ May I have the pleasure of walking home with you?’ he asks, suiting 
the action to the. word by marching alongside of her, willey-nilly. 

‘Thank you, I—I have to see some ene—one of my father’s men who 
was in church.’ She turns back abruptly, leaving him not a little 
astonished. 

Then she walks up to Hercules, who has just emerged from the porch, 
and with a most winning smile gives him her hand. 

This proceeding seems so strange that Jabez seats himself on the 
churchyard wall. His impression is that this young navvy must be old 
Gideon’s foreman, and that she has a message to deliver. No doubt she 
will return to him in a moment. . 

But, no, Esther takes her swain back into the church, as she says, to 
show him an old monument, but in reality to escape Jabez. Then she 
passes forth with him at the other porch, and they wend their way to- 
wards the little stream which waters the vale of Mistdene. 

A more flagrant violation of the laws of Mrs. Grundy was never per- 
petrated by any young person calling herself lady. Esther, however, is 
very much of a spoilt child ; nor could the mental tight-lacing of Miss 
Eldon, of Brompton, at all eliminate the naturalesque from her composi- 
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tion. She likes this young man Hercules, so she will enjoy his society 
whilst the sun shines. 

Very agreeable he proves himself. Evidently he knows a great deal 
more about London than she does. He has been to all sorts of theatres, 
whose name only she had barely heard of at Brompton. He has travelled 
abroad. Nay more, when from curiosity she tries him with one or two 
French phrases, he evidently understands their meaning. And yet,. 
though evidently so refined, there is the objectionable fustian dress, and 
leathern belt and hob-nailed boots—aye, and horny hands, though his. 
neck is so white, his manner so tender. 

‘T shall come to church next Sunday afternoon,’ he says ever so softly 
as she bids him good-bye, declaring that she has thoroughly enjoyed her 
stroll—which, by the way, is the whole truth—‘ May I hope to meet you. 
again 1’ 

She smiles on him frankly enough as she answers ‘Perhaps. I don’t 
know. Yes. Perhaps.’ ? 

It is fortunate for her that no gossip encountered them in their walk, 
or she assuredly would have incurred the displeasure of her father. As 
for Jabez Juggins, having sat on the churchyard wall till he felt himself 
snubbed, he retires sulkily, but with a mental resolution not calculated 
to enhance the peace of our fair heroine. 

On the Sunday following Hercules Adamant is again in his place, 
and again Miss Esther accords him the favour of her company. Those 
dreams of hers, in which he figures as the centre, seem to in- 
crease in frequency; indeed, she has been looking forward somewhat 
eagerly for the day of rest, which to her is to be the day of happiness. 

And he—he has worked the work of two strong men all through the 
six days. Gideon, as he stands on the embankment, marvels to behold 
such a miracle of muscular prowess. ‘Lod,’ says he, ‘they called thee 
rightly Hercules.’ nana rv? 

He laughs merrily at his master’s words. ‘Do I earn my week’s wages?’ 
he enquires. 

‘I wish I’d a hundred more of the same stoof,’ rejoins Gideon. ‘ No 
fear then of stroikes ; I could well afford to pay half as mooch again.’ 

There is no doubt about it, but that he is stealing the heart of his 
master’s daughter. He is, you will say, acting hardly an honourable 
part. Yet his conscience does not disturb him. When he meets her 
after the church service, whereat he is no inattentive listener, it is with 
the most fresh honest bearing. If she is afraid that in the long run 
Gideon Fisher may crush love’s young dream, he seems to entertain no 
such fear in his breast. All he does care for very dearly is that little 
heart which beats, as he hopes, for him. Yes. The thought uppermost 
in his mind is, ‘Does she love me?’ He well knows that fair and false 
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have ere now only too frequently been united in one person. He guesses 
truly enough that that plebeian dress is so much gall and wormwood to 
her. He resolves therefore to try her worth to the very extremity. She 
must either give herself to plain Hercules, the navvy, or let him go his 
way to find a truer help-mate. 

They wander as before down by the stream, but neither are so inclined 
for prattle as on Sunday last. He has offered her his arm, and she has 
accepted the proffered support, lovingly. She is very happy, for has 
not her heart been filled with that which alone can satisfy a maiden’s 
cravings? It seems as if life were opening like a summer’s morning— 
gloriously. 

‘ Esther,’ he whispers ; he never before has called her by her Christian 
name, ‘do you see where that brook is flowing ?’ solemnly. 

‘To the river, I suppose,’ with a little titter. 

‘The pure and beautiful, to the broad and great, eh?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Well, child, it seems to me as if you are that little pearly brook, and 
I the great river at Oldelm.’ Her hand is trembling now on his muscles, 
‘but in pleasure, not in fear. ‘Is it so?’ 

She answers only by a pressure of his arm. 

‘Yes, it isso. But there the parallel ends. The brook flows lazily, 
and easily to the river.’ 

‘Do you think that our lives will unite as easily?’ — 

She looks up at him in silence, with that grand look of enquiring 
love, which you will never see but in a maiden’s face, to whom love is 
new. 

‘I mean,’ he continues, ‘ will you brave something for me?’ He has 
taken her hand in his as he asks this. She can hardly form a reply. She 
is just a little frightened. So the golden locks fall on his shoulder, and 
it is not until their lips have met, that she is able to murmur in a voice 
of the most dulcet music, ‘I will be true.’ 

As they leave the meadows for the high road, by the eternal laws of 
the course of true love, they encounter at a corner no less a person than 
Mr. Jabez Juggins, who bows, and grins, and goes his evil way with 
poison on his evil lips. He knows now that he has a rival. He perceives 
‘who that rival is, and he resolves to trample on him as on a worm. 

On the following evening Gideon does not return homealone. He has been 
to see lawyer Juggins in the course of the afternoon, for his funds are 
short, and he needs additional assistance to procure extra hands in order 
to complete his contract. 

‘Esther,’ says he, ‘I’ve joost brought our yoong neighbour Jooggins 
to sooper, and be perticular, my lass, to treat him koindly, for if it hadn't 
‘been for his father, who has lent me a thousand pounds this day t 
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complete the contract, maybe you might have walked out o’ Rose Cottage 
—a beggar !’ 

Now, Esther has been indulging in the. fairest of day-dreams for the 
past twenty-four hours, and her little heart sinks as she hears these 
ominous words. Nevertheless, disloyalty to her father’s interest seems 
impossible, so she greets Jabez with civility—perhaps with too much 
complaisance to be strictly honest. The young man is, in turn, evidently 
not a little pleased, and exerts himself to conversation so successfully 
that old Gideon, who watches them from his arm-chair, begins to believe 
that his ‘lass’ might perchance consent to land herself in his ideal para- 
dise of ladyhood, by accepting the heir of the rich lawyer. 


Supper over, she retires, leaving the men to their pipes and their 


grogs. 

‘ Miss Esther is a downright lovely girl,’ begins Jabez, with an assump- 
tion of impudence which would have offended a gentleman. 

‘Haw! haw!’ roars old Gideon { ‘so you’re in love with her, Master 
Jabez! Eh! but she’s a lot of admirers. I hope she'll choose well!’ 
He is treating the young man as a joke—not bad diplomacy. 

‘Well, Mr. Fisher,’ he replies, ‘I am not ashamed to own that—I—I 
do feel a liking for Miss Esther, and, though I should not say so, she 
might do worse.’ 

Gideon’s face wears for a second a grave expression. Perhaps he 
thinks that she might do better in every respect except the one which 
weighs down the scales of his mind—money. Then he laughs again, 
but maintains an awkward silence. 

‘I suppose I may ask her,’ says Jabez, meekly. 

‘Oh, ay. Yes, lod, ask her by all means.’ 

Jabez fidgets on his chair uncomfortably. ‘Maybe,’ he remarks, ‘ you 
might drop a hint that my father is worth a hundred thousand pounds, 
at the least.’ oo pe 

Gideon winks at this. This is sweet. 

‘And,’ continues the young man, ‘ my father will settle a good round 
sum on my wife.’ 

‘All roight,’ answers Gideon ; ‘I'll not fail to put the motter plain. 
Take a drop more whiskey, Master Jabez.’ 

‘Thank you. You'll excuse my freedom, Mr. Fisher, in making a 
remark ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘It is not quite my business to interfere, but I do wonder that 
you allow that navvy fellow to walk- about the country with your 
daughter.’ 

‘Hey?’ shouts Gideon ; ‘ what navvy ?’ 
‘A giant of a man—rather good-looking.’ 
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‘Dom! Whoy, it’s that young mon Hercules what’s-his-name. Dom! 
You don’t tell me that , 

‘I do tell you, Mr. Fisher, that he takes a walk with Miss Esther 
every Sunday afternoon ; only don’t say I said so.’ 

Gideon’s hard face waxes harder and harder. So his daughter has 
deceived him. He cannot believe his ears. 

‘Jabez, my lod,’ he exclaims, turning upon his guest abruptly, ‘ if this 
be a true bill, thou shalt have her, whether she wills it or no.’ 

Esther perceives a strangeness in her father’s manner on the morning 
following, but he keeps his own counsel. He is very busy during this 
week, and much away from home. He has been obliged to get over a 
batch of Irish labourers with old Mr. Juggins’ money, in order to hurry 
on the work, which will barely be ready for the formal opening of the 
line at the end of June. 

On Saturday night, he comes home much depressed. The Irish and 
English navvies have been fighting. Of course the Milesians began the 
row, and without provocation, after the manner of their quarrelsome 
race. The English are, in consequence, much outraged, and have sent 
him word that, unless the obnoxious men are dismissed, they will with- 
draw. Dick Satterthwaite, as usual, is their spokesman, and he has 
uttered threats which have almost paralysed Gideon. 

‘Why don’t you ask Hercules Adamant to quiet the men?’ inquires 
Esther, with a faint blush. 

He gazes at her sternly. ‘I'll ask no more favours of that man,’ he 
responds. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because he’s false.’ 

‘Who says so?” 

‘No matter. Moind thy own business, lass, and I'll moind moine.’ 
With which Doricism he leaves her to her reflections. 

Once again the happy Sunday afternoon comes round. Once again 
the lovers meet by the side of the brook. She is anxious about her 
father’s affairs, and begs him to use the extraordinary influence he seems 
to possess, in order to prevent the dreaded dead-lock. He without kesi- 
tation assures her that if only her father will accept his advice, and 
discharge four of the Irish navvies who have been especially aggressive, 
the Englishmen—or rather Dick Satterthwaite, whose word is law—will 
consent to work with the bulk of the Irishmen. Whereupon she entreats 
him to see her father upon the subject before he returns to Oldelm. 

‘If only,’ she says, ‘you can do my father such a service, perhaps— 
perhaps—’ she cannot finish the sentence. | 

He does not answer, but there is a grand look of superb confidence on 
his face. Evidently he does not contemplate the likelihood of Gideon 
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Fisher refusing him his daughter’s hand ; and yet he never proposes to 
ask his consent. 
She knows that to ask would be to court a decided refusal, and she sup- 
poses that he shares her fears. 


Esther gives him credit for prudential motives. 


They part company at the corner of the lane leading to ‘ Rose Cottage.’ 
By arrangement he is to follow her after an interval of about ten 


minutes ; then he is to broach his plan of action to Gideon, and should 
he obtain his sanction, to proceed at once to Oldelm in order to secure 
Dick Satterthwaite. 


Gideon Fisher is awaiting his arrival in the porchway of Rose Cottage. 


He has watched the levers, and has already accused Esther of ‘ keeping 


company ’ with a fellow her inferior, of disgracing herself, and deceiving 
him, and, in short, has almost crushed the poor girl with his violent and 


Now he is prepared for the man whom he regards as his 


‘Thou blackguard! thou scoundrel ! thou false rascal!’ he cries, as 
Hercules faces him in all the glory of honour and manhood. 
Hercules regards him with a contemptuous stare. One blow from his 
fore arm might silence that abuse for ever. One blow—but he is not 


the man to strike her father. 


‘I came to offer once more to serve you, sir,’ says Hercules, coldly. 
‘I was not prepared for this paltry abuse.’ 
‘Get away with ye. I'll have none of ye. To think that my lass—a 
lady—an eddicated lady—would wed with the loike of you. Faugh!’ 
Hercules looks across at Esther, and perceives how cruelly she is 
pained. A something seems to urge him to speak, for advancing he 
cries, ‘One word of explanation, Mr. Fisher, one word only. I ought to 


have said it before. 


I ? 





‘Not a syllable ! Get thee indoors, Fsther._.I’ll not hear thee ; be off, 
thou skulking, black-hearted thief, or I'll call the police to thee for a 


trespass !’ 
He turns to go. 


These fierce words are all but unbearable. Esther 


does not obey her father, but remains in the porchway, agitated, the 
tears coursing down her fair cheeks. Once more he stops as if he would 
speak in spite of Gideon, but a glance at her countenance, which seems 
to appeal to him to end this painful interview, changes his purpose. In 
a trice he strides away. 

‘Thou wilt wed Jabez Juggins,’ hisses old Gideon. And she—she does 
but gaze into vacancy. 

About half a mile along the road Hercules pauses, takes out of his 
pocket a very handsome meerschaum pipe, lights it, and sits dow. to 


reflect. 


Obviously he is undecided whether to go back to Mistdene or 


om to Oldelm. At last he elects the latter alternative, and, marching 
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navvies in the bar of the Bull’s Head. 


‘Satterthwaite,’ he says, addressing a man as big and powerful as 


himself, ‘a word with you.’ 

The giant arises from his cup, and lumbers forth into the open. 

‘Look you here,’ begins Hercules, ‘we must get the men to work 
to-morrow, or Fisher’s contract will be lost.’ 

. the contract and Fisher too,’ growls Satterthwaite. 

‘I mean what I say ; the men must go on to-morrow.’ 

‘Hey? and are you going to stand Sam again ? You seem mighty fond 
of Fisher; or is’t Fisher’s lass? Thou fool, she'll not have one of ws. 
She’s going to wed young Jooggins, the lawyer. I heard so to-day for a 
fact? 





Hercules starts and bites his lip. Then he laughs a strange sort of 


affected laugh, and comes back to his point. 

‘T’ll stand something, Dick, but I will have fair play. No more 
picking quarrels and knocking off work. It’s only three weeks to end 
the job.’ 

On the Monday morning Satterthwaite announces to Gideon that the 
more obnoxious Irishmen having left Oldelm, the men would work. 
Overjoyed, the contractor-comes down to the line to find all hands busy ; 
and, conspicuous with his pick, Hercules Adamant. 

‘ Get off, you dog!’ cries Gideon, flushing fiercely at the sight of the 
young man. ‘I told ye yesterday I’d have noone of ye.’ 

Hercules pauses in his work. Then he summons Dick Satterthwaite. 
‘I’m discharged,’ he says. 

Dick stares at Gideon as at an idiot. ‘You'd best not send him off 
he observes sarcastically. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because, if it had not been for him deuce a hand would be at work 
thismorn. If he goes, us goes—every man-jack.’ 

‘Shall I continue my work?’ asks Hercules, with marvellous san 
froid. 

‘Work and be dommed,’ growls old Gideon, turning from him foiled 
and exasperated. 

And yet, if he had only taken note of the quantity of grand labour 
those iron muscles were doing for him, he might have accorded a better 
respect to that hand-worker. As it is, he feels for Hercules all the bitter 
hatred of a small and revengeful nature. 

When the sun stands high in the heavens, and the men sit down te 
their dinner, this young navvy strolls off to a quiet spot and extracts 
from his breast-pocket a little slip of paper, which he reads again and again. 
Then hastily swallowing a few mouthfuls, he returns to his mighty toil 


briskly forward, is ere long elbowing his way through the crowd of 
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looking every whit refreshed, with something which makes the heart of 
man even more glad than the richest wines from a southern sun. 

Whilst he is thus fulfilling the lot of the stronger sex, Esther is 
submitting to that lot which is said to be the necessity of woman 
—she is weeping. She feels that between her love and herself there 
stands an insuperable barrier. She has been forced into a class to 
which he cannot gain admittance—hence her future must be one of in- 
tense disappointinent. She can never erase his image from her heart ; 
it will remain graven—but not as a blessing. Could any one give her but 
a little hope she might be comforted. Alas! however, although she has 
dared to send him a letter of thanks for his nobility in saving her father 
from the ruin the strike would have entailed upon him, she dare not 
look forward. 

As she is thus sorrowing, Jabez Juggins demands admittance to Rose 
Cottage. He has come attired in his best. From top to toe he appears very 
radiant—for is not his hat white, his hair greased, his shirt-collar striped 
green, his tie red, his coat blue }—are not his gloves brown, his inex- 
pressibles yellow, his boots drab? His Albert chain is so massive that 
the captious observer might doubt its genuineness, and yet it is real, and 
so also is the diamond which glistens on his finger. If fine feathers make 
fine birds, Mr. Juggins the younger, deserves a niche—no, a glass case— 
in the nearest museum. 

Now, Jabez is not a gentleman for all his father’s heavy balance at the 
local bank. Perhaps this may account for a certain amount of timidity 
which exhibits itself in a disposition to extract his whiskers, and transfer 
the essence of bear from his acute-pointed locks to his obtuse-pointed 
fingers—a process not improving, by the way, the texture of his nails. 

Esther receives him coldly—ever so coldly. She has guessed his 
errand, and has registered a firmish resolve that, come what may, she will 
effectually quash his pretensions. In short, her manner is something 
more than difficile—it is defiant. 

What a mistress of the situation a girl of tact and cleverness is, as 
compared with a man, her equal or superior. Jabez Juggins is, of course, 
immeasurably her inferior. Being so, he sits before her as spiritless as 
the ‘neediest knife-grinder.’ He prates, not to say stammers, of the 
weather, the flowers, local tittle-tattle, but as for proposing—he feels 
about as fit to declare himself as to stand on his head. All he can 
manage is to retire, biting his lips at Esther’s parting shot: ‘I am so 
sorry,’ she says, ‘ that my father was not here to receive you.’ 

The awkward part of the whole affair is that Jabez has asked his own 
papa, who, so far from making objections, has been talking of the match 
a a fait accompli; and further, as we know, has sounded Gideon Fisher. 
Evidently, however, he opines that it would be impolitic to ask her just 
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at present. And yet he can hardly bring himself to believe that Esther, 
in the long run, will refuse so handsomely-dowered a part: as himself. 
Her intimacy with Hercules, the navvy, certainly augurs badly, but he 
dismisses all notions of rivalry with such a person. He must try and 































}) ingratiate himself with her, and then, doubtless, her inclination will tally ; 

| with the worldly wisdom he gives her credit for possessing. 
] To tell the truth, when he comes to Gideon, and coolly proposes that , 
he should have the entrée of Rose Cottage about supper time, that worthy k 


not a little admires his persistency. It so happens that Esther is a very 
useful bait, for Gideon finds that the sum advanced by the elder Juggins 
is just too little, and he will, in the course of the next week, be com- 
pelled to ask for more. 

And thus it gets round to the ears of Hercules, as he toils on the em- 





i | bankment, that Jabez is always at Mr. Fisher’s house, and he almost ref 
| begins to feel doubts in his own mind as to whether his idol is not of 
tinsel instead of the finest gold ; as to whether, like so many of her sister- ‘ 
hood, she is not too lovely to be true. she! 

Not that he is sceptical over much. There is no such cleanser of the E 

id soul as hard physical exertion. He is too great, too much of a man to ‘. 
| indulge in the morbid. Besides, he is fully aware of her trial, and, for just] 
Hl | her sake as well as his own, is content to abide the result. If she is the 
Hi | : ‘ : frat} 
i girl he believes her to be, there need be no real cause for fear ; if not, he cause 
i had better be disillusioned at once. It is thus that he reasons over his your 
q solitary pipe at night, for his association with his brother workers ends Sh 


with the evening. In his quiet lodging he has books to read. Theyare @ },. it 
his friends and companions until sleep asserts her influence over his @ ;j,,, t 
wearied frame. i ears, 
Shall it be told how Gideon forces Jabez on his daughter, till the 
young man feels half ashamed of his false position? The sordid father myster 
has broadly stated his wishes to his child, demanding, not indeed an Th 
immediate, but an ultimate compliance. Esther has been feeling nots # }, . Sinn 
| little piqued that Hercules should have sent no reply to her letter. She 
i | Granted that he has acted from a sense of honour in not attempting to Ht) 41, 
| correspond with her after his insolent dismissal by her father—she does 
not quite relish such exalted principle, and would have preferred that he #,,. ™ 
should follow up his suit. Vexed, however, as she is with her lover, she ‘You 
cannot bring herself to accept the attentions of Jabez. In vain does 
i Gideon babble of wealth and luxury, present and future. Her heart has verbal 
i higher and holier cravings. Hence, at the end of the fortnight, when the a 
q line is all but made, and preparations are in hand for its formal openiNg Hija, Ris 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, Jabez has to lament that bs@j, , fact 
i | courage has hitherto failed to reach the proposing point. Often and make 
i often-he has opened his mouth to utter words which he had framed 
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beforehand by a careful analysis of several sentimental novels. His 
tongue has refused to do its office. 

Under the circumstances he falls back upon that ancient device of 
moral cowardice—a proposal in black and white. In the solitude of his 
office he is able to compose a very respectable piece of amatory English. 
This, with no small trepidation, he despatches to her through that 
medium which our Government has arranged for the convenience of 
lovers and others—the pillar-post. 

‘ What’s that ?’ asks Gideon, across the breakfast-table. 

Esther hands him the missive. 

‘Is’t “Yes” or “No,” lass?’ he asks, eagerly. 

‘Why do you inquire, father ?’ 

The old man reddens. ‘You don’t mean to be such an ass as to 
refuse him ?? 

‘I do, most assuredly. I have given my heart.’ 

‘To that dommed lout of a navvy? Nay, lass, never say so. Thou 
shalt marry a gentleman, or noone, or moy name’s not Gideon Fisher.’ 

Her face flushes as she hears him curse the man whom she loves. 

‘Father!’ she cries, ‘you have sent your benefactor away most un- 
justly. Is not that enough, without this foul abuse? Have you no 
gratitude! Who saved you twice from the ruin a strike would have 
caused you? You know very well. The very day he was driven from 

your door he had come to serve you!’ 

She is passionate now, this beautiful girl, and Gideon quails beneath 

her indignant glance. To tell the truth, he cannot contradict his obliga- 
} @ tion to Hercules Adamant. Things get round by degrees to a master’s 
ears, and he has received a hint that the strike would have proceeded 





° BB 2 loutrance if Dick Satterthwaite had not been squared—whatever that 
 @ mysterious phrase may mean—by the Cockney hand. 

B ‘Thou wilt not send an answer to the young anne for a day or two,’ 
4 @ he stammers, rather foolishly. - — 

fe. She comprehends his meaning. He wishes first to dinthange his debt 


to Hi to the Juggins family, and is unable to do so until after the line has 
S been opened, and he has received his cheque from the directors of the 
lew company. 

“You may tell Mr. Juggins that I will consider his offer, and send him 
* Bireply shortly,’ she says ; and Gideon reluctantly is obliged to bear this 
verbal message to the impatient lover. 

And now we must pass on to the grand opening day. The contract 
has been fulfilled to the letter. The Stanchester and Oldelm Railway 
8a fact. The lines have been laid, and it only remains for the public 
‘omake merry over the work. In the absence of Royalty, the Duke 
——, as chief magistrate of the county, will declare the prosaic truth 
a 2 
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to the British in Stanchester that fact is fact—in other words, that the 
line is open. To aid him to accomplish this rhetorical feat a Bishop has 
been invited, and abundance of magnates, titled and monied ; triumphal 


arches have been raised ; and Mr. Gideon Fisher, the contractor, will be 
toasted and lauded, and otherwise patted on the back by his betters. 


There is a grand stand for the rhetoricians, who will flow or halt, accord- 
ing to their individual capacity ; with seats for the ladies to the right and 
left of the chairman—those on the right being reserved for the Duchess. 
and the ladies of the county ; those to the left, for the women of Stan- 
chester and Oldelm. In front of this platform it is assumed about 
twenty thousand people will collect, to listen to the voices of the Duke 
and of several orators of the Lower House, who will improve the occasion 
with the design of gratifying their constituents and securing their seats. 

A little after noon and the scene begins to be realised. In the front 
row, among the Stanchester ladies, is seated Esther Fisher. Her father 
is conversing very affably in the midst of a group consisting of the 
- engineer, the mayor of Stanchester, the radical M.P.—his tory brother 
is making love toa pretty girl, irrespective of the platform—a local 
parson who hopes to be a bishop, and therefore toadies the radical M.P., 
as a possible minister of the future; and a dissenting preacher, who hates 
the local parson more ferociously than Beelzebub, but just now is address- 
ing him more smoothly than oil. Suddenly there arises a cheer, then a 
hush of voices, and the Duke, a small and somewhat ridiculous personage, 
hands the Duchess to her seat, and then proceeds to effect the same kind 
of office for a number of very elegant ladies, who follow in the august 
woman’s train. Conspicuous among these, both for her beauty and her 
height, is one who attracts the attention of Esther, being, in fact, her 
former school friend, Ada Harleston. 

It is some twelve months since these two young ladies swore eternal 
friendship, and now they meet for the first time—the one, guest of a 
duchess—the other, daughter of a rough-looking contractor, whose un- 
couth utterance will in a few moments contrast quaintly with the Attic 
accents of the noble Duke. Esther forgets. this circumstance in her joy 
at beholding once more the face of her friend. She smiles and nods 
across the platform in genuine pleasure—but she is greeting one who is 
apparently blind. Soon the Duchess, ‘ever affable and condescending. 
does somehow chance to perceive Esther’s repeated bows to Miss Har- 
leston, whereupon she turns to apprise her guest of the fact. Then Miss 
Ada extracts a pair of formidable lorgnettes, and, staring fixedly 0 
Esther, shakes her head to the Duchess as if there is some mistake some 
where—as most assuredly there is, 

Now, Esther has eyes good enough to see without spectacles, and she 
isnot a little amazed by this pantomime. That her Ada should intend 
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a cut is a notion which never enters her head. The dear girl’s sight, she 
imagines, is impaired, and, therefore, she keeps her eyes fixed on her all 
the while that His Grace is shaking hands with every official on the 
platform. , 

The lorgnettes, however, having disposed of her, are pointed first to 
one, then to another quarter of the crowd. What is it which makes dear 
Ada start so strangely, and turn pale, and place her hand on her heart ? 
She gazes to see. There is the seething crowd of rather noisy mechanics, 
and there—why, how could she have neglected to see him before? There 
he stands, a head and shoulders above the crowd. He is looking alter- 
nately at her and at Miss Ada Harleston. See. He smiles at Ada, who 
only frowns ; and now he turns his face towards her’s with ever so anxious 
a look. This is all very unaccountable. But silence. His Grace is about 
to utter. ‘His Grace is—haw—flattared—hum—glad to respond—in- 
vitation. He is proud to recognise the claims of hum—labar—and of 
—haw—capital. He regards—labar—as the most meritorious, useful, 
eleevating, and—a-haw-hum—productive thing in the universe. Capital. 
His Grace might liken to the twin sistar of—hum—labar—.’ 

And so forth for twenty minutes. 

After much of similar twaddle from rather more intellectual brains 
than those which vegetate beneath the strawberry leaves, His Grace begs 
“ Mistar—mistar’—looking nervously at a list of names—‘Mistar Fishar 
to address the meeting.’ 

Little Esther’s heart shivers as she observes her father rise, and in 
terrible voice expatiate on the dignity of labour. To hear him talk—he 
shall not be reported verbatim—one would imagine that he is the work- 
man’s friend and admirer. Luckily this, to her, painful exhibition does 
not last long, and she is beginning to breathe more freely, when the 
voice of Dick Satterthwaite, like a sharp report ofa rifle, rings out :— 

‘Three cheers for Hercules Adamant, the Cockney navvy !’ 

How her heart leaps with pride, as, in lieu of the cold cheers and 
satirical laughter with which the magnates had been greeted, a shout 
bursts from the thousands of the people below. Hercules is obviously 
surprised, and not a little annoyed, at the honour ; but he raises his cap 
With marvellous grace, and bows his acknowledgments repeatedly. 

Dick Satterthwaite, however, and the surrounding navvies are not 
satisfied with this. There goes forth a cry for ‘a speech from our 
Hercules,’ and presently Esther beholds him forced on the platform, 
whilst the little Duke, in the best of good tempers, begs for silence, in 
order that ‘ we may—hum—enjoy—the—haw—-sentiments of a working 

man.’ 
How differently the perfect specimen of young manhood faces the 
People, as compared with the verbiage makers who have preceded him. 
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The duke has fawned upon the people, and so have the M.P.’s ; but this 


man stands fore-square as an autocrat. 

‘ My lads,’ he says, ‘we have had several lectures to-day on the subject 
of labour and capital. We have listened to not a few utterances which, 
to my mind, coming from unsympathetic lips, are sheer hypocrisy ’"— 


cheers, and sensation on the platform—‘I am here to-day as an 


unworthy representative of labour ; and inasmuch as these worthy men 
of capital have elected to give us the benefit of their opinions, I think it 
only fair play that they should, in turn, hear a bit of our mind. Now, 
your Grace, and you gentlemen of the drone variety, a few plain words. 
I have often heard it said that it is only a poacher who will make a good 
gamekeeper. Similarly, I believe that it is only a working man—I mean 
a man who has attacked the dull earth with the pick and spade, and 
eaten just as much as his muscles will earn, and no more—I believe it is 
only such a man who has any right to talk about the dignity of labour. 
If your Grace and these gentlemen would condescend to devote even a 
portion of your time to productive manual labour, you would not only 
be happier and healthier, but you would be better able to appreciate the 
just claims of the bees in our great hive.’—Loud cheers from the crowd, 
and a tendency to hiss on the platform. Esther is trembling, but so 
happy ; Miss Ada Harleston has turned deadly pale, and is biting her lips 
to keep off faintness.—‘I am convinced that until each one takes his 
turn at the hard toil which is by God’s law the lot of man, there can be 
no such thing as harmony between classes, no just measure, and, as a 
consequence, no better prospect for the world than a social war, which 
may operate most prejudicially to the best interests of mankind. Does 
any man present dare to tell me that I, or any of my fellows, am 
degraded in the social scale because our arms have made you a road 
which will last as long as time ? ——’ 

He pauses and proudly faces the platform, where already some excite- 
ment is visible. There is a cry of ‘Turn him out,’ then a rush of men 
towards him, followed by a wild commotion among the navvies below. 
In vain the Duke gesticulates, both to the crowd and to his friends on 
the platform. The police find their task getting beyond their strength; 
whilst the ladies, terrified beyond measure, scream and faint, endeavour- 
ing to escape en masse by the stairs at the back of the platform. 

And Esther—she is pale as she sees Hercules struggling wildly among 
a dozen men, who are trying to force him down. They require greater 
numbers to master his strength, for he fells them right and left ; at 
length she beholds him seized by a coward hand. It is Jabez Juggins 
who has crept behind him, and is now grasping his throat, whilst the 
Stanchester men in front have seized his strong arms, and pinioned him. 

He is down now, and his features are blackening under the grip of 
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Jabez. Will they kill him for his noble words? They are battering 
him with fist and foot, helpless as he is. Savage men are these Stan- 
chester factory masters. They hate the ringleader of a strike, and such 
they judge Hercules to have been. Nor have they that sense of honour 
which is to be found among the ranks of the landed gentry. ‘They are 
not the souls to feel shame at hitting a foul blow. 

Little Esther can bear it no longer. She has sprung from her seat, 
and eagerly elbows her way across the platform. In vain the kindly 
Duke cries, ‘ Keep back, young lady, or you will be hurt.’ She presses 
forwards till she has reached Jabez Juggins. | 

In a trice she has flung herself upon the young lawyer. She has 
twisted his neck-handkerchief round her little fist, till he is compelled 
to release his hold of Hercules, whilst simultaneously a dozen navvies, 
headed by Satterthwaite, force their way on to the platform, and, flinging 
aside the Stanchester tradesmen, complete the rescue of their fallen 
comrade. 

‘Coward !’ she cries to astonished Jabez, as she pushes him from her, 
‘coward! you have my answer.’ 

It is a wild scene. To the rear you may behold a stampede of ladies, 
who are hustling each other, regardless of the sacred rights of dress. In 
front surges a vast mob, who are with difficulty kept back by the line of 
police ; whilst on the platform a free fight is going on between Satter- 
thwaite and his giants and the Stanchester tradesmen, who are being 
reinforced by a division of the county constabulary. In the centre lies 
prone the great form of Hercules Adamant, panting to recover his lost 
breath—for in truth he has been within an ace of strangulation. Over 
him bends tenderly Esther Fisher, looking gloriously beautiful, with her 
flushing cheeks, and eyes bright as sapphires in the sun. His chest is 
heaving painfully, and he groans for very agony, yet he holds her little 
hand as in a vice. He has received the best evidence of her truth to 
him, in her scathing words to Jabez Juggins, and is athirst for her love, 
though racked so cruelly by torture. 

Suddenly, from among the crowd of dispersing ladies, there passes to 
them, across the platform, and through the combatants, a tall, aristo- 
cratic girl, very pale, trembling in every limb, eager in expression of 
features. In a trice she, too, is kneeling by Esther, agitated, but with a 
strange, imperious look on her proud face. 

‘Pardon me,’ she says, attempting to take the hand of Hercules from 
Esther ; ‘ pardon me, Miss Fisher ; this is my brother.’ 

‘ Your brother ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘He is my lover,’ responds Esther, pressing closer to his side. 
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‘ Your lover 1—impossible. He is Sir Hercules Harleston, of Harleston 
Court.’ She is regarding Esther with scorn, as though her love for 
Hercules were something debasing to maidenhood. 

Ere Esther can recover from the astonishment which this unexpected 
announcement causes, Hercules has raised himself on one arm, and, 


facing Ada Harleston, whilst he still grasps Esther’s hand, he falters, — 


faintly enough, but with a smile of happiest content : 
‘She is mine.’ 
Then his head sinks, and, with one groan of terrible pain, he faints 


away. 
* * * * * * * 


There need not be a long tag to this story. Yet shall it be recorded, 
that Sir Hercules has recovered the injuries he received. The story of 


how the rich and powerful baronet chose to learn the people’s needs by 


doing the people’s work has formed material for gossip, and no small 
ridicule. Nevertheless, he felt prouder than the proudest feudal lord 
among his retainers, when he led to the altar at Mistdene Church his 
beautiful bride, followed by one hundred of the strongest men of the 
nation—his old comrades, the Stanchester navvies. He is in parliament 
now, a working man’s candidate, but no doctrinaire. His words, indeed, 
have that unique significance only accorded to men who can act as well 


as talk. 
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I sUPPOSE very few of our readers know much about the little Austrian 
city of Trieste, or, indeed, scarcely ever heard of it, until it was 
announced in the ‘Times’ the other day that Mr. Charles Lever, our 
celebrated novelist, and ‘Her Mdjesty’s Consul at Trieste,’ had just died 
there. This gentleman had been the head of the British Consulate at 
Trieste for many years, and was greatly and deservedly respected. It 
was from here he wrote so many of his charming novels, under the name 
of ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ the last of which, ‘King Log,’ is only just pub- 
lished. He took the greatest interest in the city and its public welfare, 
and was always foremost with a helping hand to any and all of its 
improvements. 

Trieste, situated at the head of the Adriatic, and the foot of the 
Julian Alps, dates back as a city even before its conquest by the Romans, 
which took place 179 years B.c. It was taken by the Romans from the 
Thracians, who, migrating from the Black Sea, then infested the Adriatic 
with their piracies, and held in possession most of its seaports. The 
Romans called the place Tergeste, which has since been modernised into 
Trieste. The Emperor Augustus Cesar first sent colonists here, and 
greatly enlarged its territories ; the Emperors Adrian and Trajan further 
improved it, and made this heart of the Adriatic a centre for a radius of 
roads converging from the Danubian provinces. Trieste escaped the 
devastating scourge of Attila, king of the Huns, who completely destroyed 
the city of Aquileja, a little north of it. Trieste in 1202 came under 
the all-powerful dominion of the Venetians, who allowed it to be governed 
by its own bishops, just as they were governed by their dukes, and 
Aquileja by its patriarchs. The peace of 1381 between the rival republics 
of Genoa and Venice left Trieste free and independent, and she then 
Yielded herself in perpetual dominion to the then ducal house of Austria, 
though after this she was again taken and retaken by the envious 
Venetians, who, while they held the place, neglected it utterly. Finally, 
in 1617, under Charles VI. of Austria, it had to be almost entirely 
rebuilt, for while under the Venetian control it had dwindled down to a 
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population of only 3000 souls, while grass grew in the public streets. 
But it was under Maria Theresa, the ‘woman king’ of Austria, that it 
first began to grow into a prosperous commercial city. The Empress 
declared it to be a free port for ever, and from that time it became the 
emporium of all nations. In 1775 Maria Theresa placed here a Governor, 


who ruled, subject to the control of a Commune. 
fell into the power of Napoleon I., but was restored to Austria once more 
in 1814, and now forms part of the province of Illyria, in the Austrian 
kingdom, preserving its exceptional character as a free port, and increasing 
yearly in houses and population. In 1850 it attained to its own muni- 
cipality, a Governor, a very large marine service, and a population of 
more than 80,000 souls. It is now the great entrepét for Austrian com- 
merce, and is well and happily governed under the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. A more thriving, active, industrious, and prosperous little city 
it is impossible to find in any kingdom. For many years it has com- 
pletely supplanted Venice, its old tyrannical owner, and diverted all the 
commerce of the Adriatic to itself. The value of its imports now is 
estimated at about six and a half millions, and its exports to about five 
millions. Trieste is called by the Venetians a parvenu, but whether or 
no, she is determined to hold her own, and is at this moment anxiously 
debating a new line of railway, to carry her commerce direct into the 
interior of the country. 

There are two rival lines proposed—one wdé Laak Kunsdorf and 
Landsdorf, through Germany, and the other through Dalmatia, wé 
Gorizia, Predil, and Sarviso—both of them intended to open the whole 
of Upper Austria and Germany, down to the southern seaport, Trieste. 
As yet it is not decided which of these two lines is to be adopted, but 
one or other of them will assuredly soon be commenced, as the people 
of Trieste are determined that the Venetians, who appear once more to 
be awakening to life and business, shall not take their trade away from 
them. 

The trade of Trieste is principally with the Levant, Greece, Egypt, 
England, and Brazil, also much with America, and to all parts of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea, the ports of the Baltic, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. The Imperial monopo- 
lies are gunpowder, salt, saltpetre, and tobacco. An extensive coasting 
trade between Trieste and the ports on each side of the Adriatic, along 
the whole coast of Istria to Pola, and thence among the islands of 
the Dalmatian coast, down to Albania, Ancona, Brindisi, and other 
towns on the Italian side, is carried on in. small country vessels, dealing 
chiefly in fruit, firewood, fish, oil, olives; and‘ hides. Trieste imports 
largely pig iron from Scotland, petroleum from America, machinery from 
England, and cotton from India. Some of the merchants are very 
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wealthy, especially the Greek houses, but there are also German, 
English, and American firms of note and,[prosperity, as well as rich 
Jewish bankers and traders. : 

The original inhabitants are Italians,§ and Italian is the language 
chiefly spoken ; though the Government, having brought in so large a 
German element, German is almost as much spoken as Italian. The 
inhabitants are a most motley race, derived from all parts of the world. 
Settled here are to be found Italians, Germans, Greeks, Jews, Albanians, 
Turks, Croatians, French, Americans, and English. The country people 
who frequent the markets are Slavs of Illyrian origin, and have a patois 
and costume of their own, while the fishermen are chiefly Dalmatians. 
Indeed, Trieste is a veritable Babel of foreign tongues, and one of the 
best places for learning all the modern languages. The streets of Trieste 
are remarkable for the variety and strangeness of costume to be seen in 
them. The Albanian in his white kilt, embroidered jacket and fez ; the 
Turk in turban and baggy trousers ; the Greek priest all in black, with 
a black conical hat; the Austrian peasant woman in short coloured 
petticoat, clean white headkerchief, and high-heeled shoes ; the agricul- 
turist in straw hat, knee breeches, and blue jacket ornamented with 
huge silver buttons; and the French lady in all the latest fashion 
of flounced dress, high-heeled boots, and butterfly bonnet, accompanied 
by the modern dandy, in broad beaver and unexceptionable kid 
gloves. 

Trieste has a fine harbour, though the inner harbour is now small for 
the requirements of present shipping. It is formed by a molo of solid 
masonry, running about 2200 feet into the sea. Ships ride close up 
alongside, and land their passengers and goods on the pier, which is 60ft. 
wide, and in the summer evenings forms a pleasant promenade for the 
inhabitants. 

- The town is divided into the new and old town. The old town, of 
narrow streets and steep stairs, is built up the slope of a hill, and sur- 
mounted by the castle and cathedral. This castle was in ancient times 
the residence of the bishops or governors of Trieste. It commands 
& splendid view of the whole city, the sea, and surrounding moun- 
tains. It is now used as a garrison for troops. The cathedral of ‘San 
Giusto,’ dedicated to St. Justus, the patron saint of Trieste, is remarkable 
for its antiquity, having been built in the fourth century, and on the 
base of a temple to Jupiter. The interior consists of three naves, 
divided by columns. The only original portions existing now are, the 
middle nave, the font, and some mosaics. A great deal of the outer 
sides have been built up with fragments of earlier buildings, as Roman 
inscriptions and some carvings may be seen built into the walls. 

In the adjoining cemetery the celebrated antiquary, Winckleman, 
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lies buried, and a monument is raised to his memory. The sculpture 
was executed by Bosa, and the payments for it collected throughout 
Europe by Dr. Domenico de Rossetti, in 1830. After this the place was 
no longer used as a public cemetery, but a garden was planted, and all 
the antiquities and Roman remains which were discovered at Trieste or 


around the country were here collected and disposed about the tomb of | 


Winckleman. Thus he lies buried amid those very objects to the study 
of which he had devoted his life. He was cruelly assassinated (1789) 
by an Italian, his own servant, whose greed had been excited by a gold 
medal his master had shown him, which he had just received from the 
Government at Vienna, as a reward for his learned researches. 

The new town, at the foot of the hill, consists of broad, well-paved 
streets, and handsome white houses. The ‘ Corso,’ the principal thorough- 
fare, about quarter of a mile long, is lined on each side with handsome 
shops and cafés. In the middle of the town is a broad canal running up 
from the sea for some distance ; here ships come up and unload their 
cargoes at the very doors of the merchants’ houses. Bridges of light iron- 
work are thrown across for the convenience of passengers and traffic. 
‘One of the best buildings in the modern town is the ‘Tergesteum,’ the 
Exchange, erected by the architect Mollari, in 1842. It hasa promenade 
right through, roofed in with glass, while seats are provided, and coffee 
and ices partaken of. Many of the principal merchants have their 
offices in this building, as well as the Austrian Lloyd’s Steam Navigation 
Company. Here also are the public reading-rooms, where English and 
all foreign newspapers are to be had. A casual visitor is allowed free 
access to these rooms, where the greatest politeness is shown to him, of 
whatever nation he may be ; but those wishing to become members, have 
to be introduced by one of the committee, and a small subscription is 
levied. 

There are three principal theatres,—the ‘Grand Theatre,’ the ‘ Philo- 
dramatic,’ and the ‘Maronier,’ besides several minor places where 
theatrical performances take place. The Grand Theatre is devoted chiefly 
to operas. The performances are generally in Italian ; but both French 
and German companies frequently lease one or other of the theatres for 
the season. Here, as in most continental towns, the theatres commence 
early and close early, and above all, a visit to them does not involve 4 
toilette, a carriage, a supper, and other expenses, as it does with us ; one 
has only to walk over after dinner in ordinary evening costume, pay the 
value of about 1s. 6d. for a chair in the parterre, and hear some of the 
best music that Europe can give. Italian and German people frequent 
the theatres, not so much to show off their fine feathers to each other, 
as to criticise the acting, and appreciatingly to enjoy every note of the 
music. 
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No wonder it costs so much more to see a good opera in London, wher 
the performers are paid the enormous and extravagant sums they are. 
Side by side with a column of the newspapers in London making frantic 
appeals to the benevolent for wretched sufferers, hard-worked men and 
women and starving children, are to be seen announcements that ‘ Patti’ 
or ‘Nilsson’ are paid something like £100 a night! Other singers, of 
lesser note, are also paid in absurdly extravagant sums. These people, 
who are chiefly Italians, in whose country music is so universally and 
comparatively cheaply taught, may well make their way to England if 
these are the wages they earn there! Such payment is out of all pro- 
portion with prices paid even for other talent, more difficult to acquire, 
and costing greater outlay to attain. In Italy, and other places on the 
Continent, even the poorest classes can afford to enjoy one of the finest 
of the fine arts and the greatest luxury of civilisation ; in London, the 
opera is reserved for the rich, eXcept, perhaps, once or twice in a life- 
time ! 

The new Greek church in the Via St. Spiridione is considered the 
handsomest piece of architecture in Trieste. It is in the Byzantine 
style, with five domes. It is faced with white marble, and much carved 
and ornamented. The interior is also very costly, and the service very 
imposing. 

There are no less than six daily markets in this town, held, summer 
and winter, in the open air, on the ‘ piazzas’ or squares, which are paved 
throughout, with generally a large fountain in the centre. These markets 
are plentifully supplied with the finest fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and vege- 
tables, any of which cost about half the price they do in London. 

The climate is salubrious, sunny and clear, though, in July and August, 
exceedingly hot. It is considered extremely healthy, such a thing as an 
epidemic having scarcely ever been known. The climate, however, is 
subject to sudden changes and variations, owing to the ‘ Bora,’ a most 
violent and capricious east wind, often amounting toa hurricane. It 
generally lasts three or four days, culminating on the second or third 
day, and then gradually decreases. Its visits are subject to no rule or 
direction, except that it is more prevalent in winter than insummer. It 
is said to be caused by the wind rushing violently through a gap of the 
mountains (the Julian Alps), and the difference of temperature in the 
cold basin of the Lake Savo, where it takes its rise, and the tepid waters 
of the Adriatic, where it expends itself, Trieste being in the direct course 
of its impetuosity. Formerly, at a period of even thirty years back, it 
differed both in character and duration. At that time it used to last 
even seven days, commencing in sudden gusts. Women and children 
have been known to be blown into the canal by it. To changes in the 
basin of the Savo must be attributed its present alterations. Notwithb- 
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standing this troublesome wind, however, Trieste is specially healthy, 
and can be recommended as a desirable sanitarium to the worn-out Indian 
resident, being only four days’ steam from Alexandria ; here a little haven 
of health, cheerfulness, and economy awaits him. 

The people here are also remarkable for one good old Indian habit, 
that of early rising. The shops are all open and ‘dressed’ at seven 
o’clock in the morning ; offices begin work at eight o’clock ; and the 
markets and streets at that hour are crowded by busy housekeepers, 
hastening to make their day’s purchases. Industry is the first law of 
life here. The peasantry are a remarkably hard-working and thrifty 
people ; and their specially clean, cheerful, and happy appearance is a 
good guarantee of their success. The women work as hard as the men. 
Restaurants, hotels, beer halls, and supper rooms are chiefly managed 
by women ; the husband or father generally graces the door, imagining, 
no doubt, that he is the chief support of all the business going on 
within ! 

Trieste can scarcely boast itself as being remarkable for female beauty ; 
they are such a mixed race that no one type is pre-eminent. The Jews, 
of whom there are such numbers, are of that dark, heavy-featured, frizzy 
black-haired type which is not charming. A really pretty Jewess, from 
the Madonna down, is to our mind the loveliest of women. There is a 
certain sweetness in her cast of face which none other possesses: those 
grand aquiline features, when without a shade of harshness ; those long, 
dark, almond-shaped eyes ; the delicate oval of the face ; the clear, pale 
skin and dark hair of the beautiful Jewess, form a masque of queenly 
and perfect beauty, the ideal of the highest womanly genius, softened 
into purity and devotion. But, ye gods and goddesses, commend us to 
a plain Jewess for ugliness! The Italians are sallow, and invariably 
have bad teeth ; the Greeks are bilious and fat, and proverbially un- 
healthy ; the Germans are more homely than handsome; and the Austrian, 
pur et simple, has no particular good looks to speak of. The fair, rosy- 
complexioned English girl ismuch admired here ; and for health,and strength, 
and freshness, she certainly stands out pre-eminent. They say here, as 
they do almost everywhere abroad, that Englishwomen are easily distin- 
guished, because ‘they are the prettiest women in the world, and the 
worst dressed.’ 

All the feast-days of the Roman calendar are religiously kept as public 
holidays. Real days of change and enjoyment they are, when everyone, 
high and low, big and little, rich and poor, citizen and peasant, arrayed 
in their ‘festa’ dress, go in for thoroughly enjoying themselves. On 
these days (and there are about thirty of them in the year) the churches 
are filled till twelve o'clock. After that shops are shut, and all business 
suspended for pleasure, and Trieste is so happily situated ; that there is 
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no lack of places of interest around to visit, or of railways, steamers, and 
vehicles to convey excursionists about. 

The Triestines are great in suppers. . Breakfast consists only of a cup 
of coffee and a cake or biscuit. Everyone dines at mid-day, and then 
supper at eight or nine o'clock. The cooking excellent. One of the 
best things is the beer, on draught, chiefly Vienna beer. Though vast 
quantities are brewed as well as drunk in Trieste itself, they say the 
criterion of a man’s having had enough beer, is when his ears begin 
to redden and tingle! Up to this point he may drink with safety, 
though how many glasses it takes to arrive at this desirable mark it is 
impossible for us to say, never having been able to consume sufficient to 
put it to the proof. 

The great show place of the town is Miramar Castle, the residence of 
the late Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, when Archduke of Austria. 
It is situated about four miles out of the town, and a splendid road along 
the seaside the whole length of the way having been made to it, it is the 
favourite afternoon drive of the fashionables of Trieste. 

Everyone, of course, remembers the sad story of Maximilian, brother 
to the Austrian Emperor, Francis Joseph, an Archduke of Austria him- 
self, Admiral of the Austrian fleet, and Governor of Venetian Lombardy. 
He left all these appointments, his native city of Trieste, a people who 
adored him, and the loveliest home in the world, to accept Napoleon’s 
wily bait, and be made Emperor of Mexico! Alas! his imperial crown, 
like many others, proved anything but an easy one ; and was soon torn 
from his head and trampled in the dust, while its royal owner lay shot 
like a dog! His distracted wife, the Empress Charlotte, daughter of our 
old Belgian Uncle Leopold, went mad with grief and despair, and has 
never since recovered. ‘Trieste went into mourning for three years for 
the loss of its beloved Prince! and for twelve whole months the churches 
were hung in black, places of amusement were closed, and not a note of 
public music was heard. 

The castle of Miramare is in ‘itself a perfect bijou—built of pure white 
stone, on the jutting promontory of a rock, backed by green hills, and 
overlooking the charming scenery of the Adriatic. The gardens, which 
are very extensive, are in summer perfect enchantment, and are thrown 
open to the public. 

Never before did we see statuary look to such advantage as do the 
bronze Venus and Apollo, and other pieces, standing here on tall bronze 
Pedestals in the midst of a sloping flower garden, and showing off to the 
fullest advantage their clear and delicate outlines against the blue. of 
these delicious skies. There is one part called the Chinese garden, 
4nd cultivated after the Chinese style, innumerable dwarfed and strange 
Plants and trees in China vases ; the French garden, the English garden, 
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the wood, the observatory, the vinery, beautifully trained over tall woodem 
trellis-work, and forming one of the most beautiful and shady walks, and 
numbers of surprising little bowers and grottos and caves, fitted up with 
tables and chairs, and inviting the wanderer to stop and rest awhile. 


! The interior of the palace is also shown, and they say that the good — ’ 
taste of the Emperor planned it all, and that he personally superintended . 
the planting and building of every square inch of ground, winning ever d 
the affections of the gardeners and workmen by consulting their taste on 7 
i little matters. One of the most interesting rooms is the Emperor's Vv 
| private library, built all of oak, after the model of the interior of his ix 
/ cabin on board his flag-ship. Just over the writing-table are a few fu 
i framed water-colour sketches of the neighbourhood, done by his wife, th 
| and evidently highly treasured. There are many portraits of her, and, ne 
if the painters do not flatter, she must at one time have been a lovely x! 
woman. It is said, indeed, that Maximilian was so fond of her, and re- pei 
lied so much upon her judgment, that he would never go a journey, or ma 
undertake any enterprise without first consulting the Empress ; and that ma: 
even when the officials arrived from France with the documents for his wer 
signature of the acceptation of the Mexican throne, he hesitated, and shor 
strongly wished to refuse, but that his wife persuaded him. Fatal frier 
error! It must have been her ambition for him that misled her judg- mou 
ment, and her remorse has ended in madness. Eng! 


The guest chamber of the castle is remarkable for portraits of all the amaz 
living kings of Christendom. Napoleon III. and William of Prussia are ture, 
smiling at each other out of the wall, and look absurdly friendly under JJ Slass, 
present circumstances. look t 

We were also shown the private rooms of the Empress, all shining in JJ *¢ thi 
beauty and riches, and filled with treasures of art and learning. What fF As 
could one think of but the unhappy desolation of its owner ? with t 

After her bereavement the Empress was brought here by her friends, these ¢ 
in the hope that old associations, and the scenery of her former life and the ses 
home, might help to dispel the clouds upon her brain—but, no; the sight JJ *"™me 
of all these places, without the loved partner of them, tended only te Itis a ¢ 
greater distraction, and she was taken back to Belgium, where she now climate 
resides in one of the chateaux outside Brussels, a hopeless and melancholy jj “un 
maniac. 

During our visit the Trieste Exhibition was played out (1871), ® 
national exhibition of Austrian arts and manufacture. The whole affair, 
however, was much over-puffed in anticipation. The Triestines in their B* und: 
pride imagined the whole world was coming to visit them, and the hotels they tak 
and boarding-houses raised their prices enormously in consequence, but, f° far y 
in their flattering hopes, they were greatly disappointed. October was 4 bealth i 


little too late in the year for tourists, and too busy a time for agti- € their 
VOL, 
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culturists. "We must give the exhibition committee, however, the credit 
of having erected a very pretty and artistic building in a very short 
space of time, and of having made all their arrangements with great 
good taste and precision. Among the most wonderful things exhibited 
were the clocks and watches. For beauty of workmanship, variety, and 
cheapness, they certainly never had their equal. Large hall time-pieces, 
in oak and ebony cases, for fifteen, seventeen, and twenty florins each. 
The specimens of photography, in all its branches, was good. Some 
views of Venice by moonlight were particularly attractive. Carvings 
in wood, picture frames, and other articles of this description, were taste- 
fulandcheap. The display of all sorts of fancy soap and perfumes, and 
the bijouterie and tric-trac stalls were loaded with little wonders of 
neatness and ingenuity. The nautical and mechanical parts of the 
exhibition were considered specially good; but, unfortunately, having 
personally a distaste for anything Maritime, and no turn whatever for 
machinery, we can scarcely pretend to much private opinion on these 
matters. The exhibition of Austrian furniture was interesting, and there 
were :u0dels shown of how a drawing-room, dining-room, and bed-room 
should be furnished. We wished greatly that some of our English 
friends could have seen these, and taken a hint therefrom. The enor- 
mously ponderous and Brobdignagian style of furniture adopted in 
England, even in the smallest and most unpretending little houses, often 
amazes us much. Had some of our snug little English rooms less furni- 
ture, and that of a lighter and smaller description ; more lace, more 
glass, and more taste, they would be more ecomically fitted up, and also 
look to much greater advantage. Many English houses that we can recall 
at this moment often gave us the idea they had been furnished for Giants. 
A stranger walking through the streets of Trieste is sure to be struck 
with the number of deformed, lame, and halt persons to be met with; 
, @ these are accounted for by the fact that the air of Trieste, as well as 
q f@ the sea-bathing, is considered so ~beneficial to sick people, that, in the 
st Ummer-time especially, they flock there from all the surrounding country. 
to [itis a curious but lamentable fact that Italy, with the most beautiful 
yj climate in the world, is more filled with disegse than any other European 
\y jg Country ; but the unwholesome habits of the people conduce to make it so. 
' Bi They live in their houses so closely shut up during the winter, with a 
a *ove of wood fire burning, that no ventilation can possibly take place. 
'... fg the poorer classes never wash themselves if they can help it. Scrofula 
cir g2ounds, and so accustomed are the people to this frightful disease, that 
ols (‘Ney take little or no notice of it. In most of these matters the Austrians 
ut, @"@ far more cleanly and particular, and they, as a rule, enjoy robust 
|. (gealth in consequence. In fact, the people of Trieste are not very fond 
wi-fa” their Italian visitors, but they cannot help themselves. 
. VOL, IV.—NO. I. H 
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Near Trieste resides a celebrated lady doctor, ‘Regina dal Cin’ by 
name, a native of these parts, who has performed wonders in the healing 
art, especially in the restoring to use shortened or crooked limbs. The 
country people flock to her from all quarters, and her house, they say, 
is quite beseiged, both by rich and poor. Numbers of families from 


Germany, Hungary, and Upper Austria come down during the bathing 


season to consult her, and, it is said, pay handsomely for her ser- 
vices. The Signora dal Cin is about forty-five years of age, unmarried, 
and remarkably plain in appearance, yet almost worshipped by the poor 
people. They say she has never studied in any school of medicine, and 
uses but few drugs or nostrums, but that it is a certain knack of the 
hand she has in smoothing out the contracted muscles, and jerking or 
suddenly pulling into shape shortened or crooked limbs. There was a 
certain poor cobbler, whose fingers had for years been drawn down into 
the palm of his hand, so that he could by no means move them, and was 
almost entirely precluded from carrying on his trade. This man went 
to Dal Cin, who first carefully examined the hand, and then with one 
sudden jerk at the wrist in a moment set it perfectly free and straight, 
and in a very short time he was able to use it easily. The cobbler, in 
the plenitude of his gratitude, covered her hands with kisses, and 
offered her 10d., all he had, which the lady took in payment, and 
returned the man a sovereign. We heard many other instances of these 
almost miraculous cures, the truth of which were vehemently vouched 
for. Whenever Dal Cin makes her appearance in Trieste she is received 
with a perfect ovation. 

The Italians have a notion that flies propagate disease, as they settle 
and feed upon all sorts of putrid and filthy substances, and then carry 
them about on to our food and even our persons. ‘There may be some 
truth in this, for in hot countries, where flies abound, sores and 
diseases of all sorts abound also. Would that our medical men could 
invent some annihilation for these plagues, with their equally trouble- 
some fraternity, the musquitos. 

Trieste is the head-quarters of the Austrian Lloyd’s steam fleet, and 
they have a very large arsenal here, and establishment for the construc- 
tion and repairs of their ships. Their steamers are beautifully fitted up, 
and thoroughly well managed and provisioned. Besides a fleet on the 
Danube, they have a line to Alexandria, and through the canal t? 
Bombay ; also, one to Smyrna and Constantinople, one to Malta, one t 
Barcelona, one to Venice, one to the Dalmatian coast, and one to Istr' 
and Croatia. 

Trieste boasts a museum, a fine large building, presented by Maximilis! 
to the town, and containing an interesting collection, but, as yet, »” 
very rich in treasures. 
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The floating sea baths deserve to be particularly mentioned, they are 
so elegant and so well arranged, and the quality of the sea-water here is 
excellent ; it contains a large proportion of marine salt, combined with 
sea-weeds, carbonate of lime, and soda; above all, there are no rivers in 
the vicinity to intermix their waters. 

Some of the suburban villages around are charming little places. San 
Bortolo, on the sea-coast, about two miles out of Trieste, is a fishing 
village, and full of restaurants and beer gardens. Here the people drive 
out in great numbers to supper on summer evenings, which is laid out 
on tables under the trees, the fresh sardine being the favourite dish. 
These little fish are a delicious delicacy, fried in oil, and served with 
salad. 

Altogether, we cannot wish our friends a pleasanter holiday than a 
visit to the Austrian Brighton during the autumn months, trusting that 
they may find as much benefit and pleasure from a short residence there 
as we did during the summer of 1871. 

G. LatHam, F.R.S. 
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(Scene: A Crus Smokie Room.) é 

——-+2 a 

le 

‘I spy entertainment—— B 

The humour of it, quotha !’ : x 

Merry Wives of Windsor. he 

hi 

ReGinaLp. My dear fellow, how dull you look ; what is the matter t—is om 

it heart or stomach? I half suspect that you are suffering from depraved j 

| dining ; if so, confess, and avoid. my 
| ALuRED. Too true, too true: I have been dining badly. der; 
Reeinatp. Then the verdict must be—Serve him right. pea 

Auurep. I am depressed, I own. I have suffered sadly, but not us ¢ 

through my own fault. You are correct in your guess, but your verdict of A 


is unjust. I am a victim—I cannot reproach myself. 

ReGinatp. Where have you been dining badly not at the club, 
surely? By the way, our new man at the ‘ Mausoleum’ does very well. 

AtuRED. No; it was not at the club that I have dined badly. In 
fact, I have not been there much of late. I have been injured ‘in society. 
I was driven from the ‘ Minerva’ in consequence of the bad dinners 
| there. We have an imbecile committee, and an imbecile committe¢ 
i | always means a bad cook. Our committee is most imbecile. The late 
| Mr. Bland could not more ably burlesque a monarch than our vile body 
makes committee rule ridiculous. But non ragionam di lor ;—let then 
pass. I am suffering under bad society, and bad dinners—for the tv 
go together. As the husband is, the wife is: as a man’s dinners are, § 
is the man. 

RecinaLp. Well, I find you not guilty, and caution you never tod 
so again. Why, my dear fellow, you ought never to dine badly. Y° 
have no excuse. Take another cigar; they are good, and will tend ‘§ qj,,, 
soothe and brace your mind. Your organisation is so fine that you p* 
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tively cannot stand bad dining. It shows upon you as distinctly as a 
white shirt collar on a negro. You must be just to yourself, my Alured. 
You must really, if merely for your friends’ sake, take care to dine only 
in a manner which will not deprave your organs, cloud your spirits, or 
dim your imagination. For my sake, Alured—if only for my sake— 
pray, pray be conscientious in your dining. 

Aturep. Thank you, dear boy, thank you: yes, you are right. But 
your eagle-eyed insight and tender concern for your unhappy friend have 
transported you beyond the ignorant present, beyond this humble indi- 
vidual, and have led you to touch upon a tremendous subject—on one 
which, I own, affects me deeply. I allude, my dear Reginald, to the 
great philosophy of dining. 

REGINALD. Ah, a tremendous subject ; a transcendental philosophy— 

a philosophy which, I fear, transcends merely human faculties. Still, 
let us humbly pick up shells on the shore of that mighty ocean of science. 
But I see the afflatus seize you ; I mark how the great theme distends 
you. Speak,.my blesséd Glendoveer ; ’tis thine to speak, ’tis mine to 
hear. Sometimes, Alured, your thoughts, like a balloon in a cloud, are 
high, but obscure ; that is, hidden from our vision. On such a theme, 
however—but let me be hushed. Proceed. 
_ AtvureD. Dinner! I pause, overcome with emotion, choked by the 
myriad surging of infinite ideas. The cabalistic word evokes the thun- 
dering Hrdgeist. Dinner !—ideal string which threads together the social 
pearls of all ages and of all climes. Let us begin at the beginning. Let 
us consider first the repast, complected with a fine, full, fruity flavour, 
of Adam and of Eve. Let us, I say—— 

ReainaLp. ‘Don’t be flowery, Jacob.’ By the way, the vegetable 
diet of Paradise suggests the true dramatic banquet, which is strictly 
limited to worsted apples, assisted by gilt pasteboard goblets. The 
cunning of the scene, however; kills-the calm idea of real feasting. 
Banquo is as obnoxious to Macbeth’s banquet as he is personally 
destructive to Macbeth’s peace and joy. But—pardon me—go on 
ahead. 

Auurep. Don’t interrupt in that way. Let me resume. When you 
go up in a balloon, it does not seem to you that you rise, but that the 

earth sinks ; and so it is with me. As I soar upon my hippogriff, it 
‘scarcely-seems to me thai I mount, but it does seem that the earth 
‘recedes beneath me. Dinner! Dr. Johnson once thought of writing a 
cookery book on philosophical principles. Fool! We don’t want builders, 
‘we want architects. We must first lift up the ideas of men to the level 
of the great idea—the details will come of themselves. To feed—to 
dine—no more? Yes, because by a dinner you avoid, or you incur, the 
‘thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to. Men, Reginald, must be lifted 
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up to the height of that great argument. When Dinner, heavenly maid, 
was young 

RecinaLtp. That maid, I fear, forms an exception. She is less 
attractive in her youth than in her age. Skip the time from Adam to 
Victoria—life is too short for an exhaustive survey of an infinite subject. 











Run for a plate. Be more practical, and fly low, like a swallow, or like } 
satire. Don’t soar out of sight like an eagle—don’t rise like a lark, a 
till one can’t see you for the blinding blue. Chi va piano va sano J 
che 
AuureD. Reginald, you have many merits, and I give to your general hy 
character a general though discriminating support ; but, with regard tu 
the sublime exaggerations of poetry—exaggerations which hold truth in th 
solution—you are, I must say, little better than a pig in a flower garden. my 
You are thi 
REGINALD. Well, if you come to that, some of your notions are about Cay 
as useful as a bathing-machine in winter. I 
Auurep. True! in winter; but summer will come back with the won 
swallow o’er the wave, and then won’t you be roaring for the next turn shor 
ata machine! But, Reginald, we cannot afford to quarrel. The world shor 
would lose by it. Let us resolve our four optics into a single eye—not utm. 
necessarily a Cyclopean one—devoted to the theme of art dining, and of of di. 
consequent human happiness. Re 
Recinatp. Content; the eyes have it. To proceed—Literature is ours 
as inseparably connected with dining as the vulture is with the entrails feedin 
of Prometheus. 1 haven’t been to the Museum to look up the subject, wome. 
but take just a few instances that occur unbidden. There is ‘a deal of pretty 
good eating,’ says Thackeray, ‘in Scott’s novels.’ So there is—armour | 


in gravy. Thackeray himself, the giant genius of Club-land, the peri- Hawby 
patetic philosopher of Pall Mall, cared more for the cordon bleu than for nugget 
any other blue riband. And how light the touch of his beautiful, his ff one of , 
blesséd badinage/ It is airy as the finest soufflé ; it is delicate as the Hf mage 
kiss which Diana imprinted on Endymion’s sleeping lips 

Auurep. Hullo! Scrooge is getting flowery now ! should 

Recinatp. It is the theme, the theme. But my flowers are roses, Mwoman 
and not hollyhocks. indefati 

Auurep. Yes; artificial roses—stuffed flowers. lose: 4 

Recinatp. Yes; stuffed as a lamb may be stuffed with pistachio nuts. 
See ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and when found make a note of. Johnson, again, 
seems to simmer in a rich veal stew, with a soupcon of onion in it. It is 
true that his personal tastes and habits in feeding were low and vicious, 
but then, you see, culture in that kind came to him very late in life. 
In his early days of noble struggle, diving for a dinner, writing empransus, 
sleeping on a bulk with Savage, he could not develope his nobler dining 
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impulses ; but the mens divintor shines through the husk of habit. A 
great man, sir—a great man! Perhaps Lamb’s dissertation on Roast 
Pig is the very finest and most humorous thing in literature in connec- 
tion with cookery. 





Auurep. To feed, without dining, is merely to stoke the bunkers of ' 


life with the coal of sustenance ; greatly to dine is great art; but really 
zesthetic dining is rare as Rarey—rare as a roc’s egg—rare as rare Ben 
Jonson—rare as 

ReGINALD. Say at once rare as the rarest of all things—the sense of 
humour in woman. 

Aturep. No, thank heaven !—not quite so rare as that rarity. But 
the mere allusion to woman opens up a mighty question. What is the 
necessary connection of woman with dinner? Are they both such good 
things that, like tobacco and wonfan, they ought to be kept separate ? 
Can female society and a good dinner be fully enjoyed if taken together ? 
I speak humbly, and under correction, but I incline to think that lovely 
woman should be connected with dining in the sense in which music 
should be wedded to immortal verse ; that is, to a first-rate dinner you 
should only have first-rate women. Increase your difficulty to the 
utmost by combining the very best of the discordant entities ; but out 
of discord evolve harmony. What say you ? 

RecinaLp. How sad to think that we can call these delicate creatures 
ours, and not their appetites! Have women, sir, any real sense of fine 
feeding? I doubt it. I speak, too, with a certain bitterness about 
women at dinners ; for I have suffered much from unlovely woman— 
pretty women are generally pleasant women—at dinner. Take a case: 
1 was dining the other day at old Hawbuck’s, at Prince’s Gardens (firm 
Hawbuck and Hogshead), millionaire, gives goodish, though rather 
nuggetty, dinners. Well; I was told off to conduct to the festive board 
one of those creatures, in whose likeness, as Congreve says, angels were 
made. I hate this particular one so much that I won’t describe her 
personal peculiarities, which were repulsive, sir,—repulsive,—lest I 
should unconsciously be unfair. We sat at meat together. I tried that 

» (§¥oman, sir, during dinner with every subject I could think of. I dragged 
indefatigably fancy flies of every hue and shape to and fro before her 
nose ; but all in vain, all in vain—she wouldn’t rise to anything. I 
talked to her of music, of the drama, of poetry, of the fashions, of the 
Royal marriage, of conic sections, of the rights of women, of female 
doctors, and the Contagious Diseases’ Act—in short, I touched upon 
8, Bevery topic of the hour. I melted into pathos, I brightened into wit, I 
e- Hid delicately into compliment, I told anecdotes, I touched upon scandal, 
“tried everything ; but nothing would do! She wouldn’t say any- 
ng Hing but a mere ‘yes,’ or ‘no.’ Between the courses she pensively 
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munched bread, looking like a monkey with the toothache. She 
wouldn’t answer—absolutely wouldn’t or couldn’t talk at all. It was 
awful, Alured. My head ached with the long effect of trying to make 
conversation with or for her. Ah! 

Aturep. I know the sort—who doesn’t? What did you do? 

Reocinatp. Do? Why, after effort greater than that needed to launch 
the Great Eastern, I let her fall flat. I gave her a brilliant flash of 
moody silence during the rest of dinner. I supplied her with the 
stimulants which she needed ; but no golden speech, sir; no more wit 
and wisdom thrown before the animal to which we owe the ham. But 
she made me ill ; my palate seemed withered up like a parrot’s tongue. 
I didn’t enjoy my dinner, and I took rather too much champagne. 

AturepD. Poor fellow! I met lately with a somewhat similar case 
when dining out. It was at the house of a wealthy Hebrew—by the 
way, the host was what the French call a Jew d’esprit ;—but then, you 
know, all women are not like that. How charming to sit by a fair 
young silken daintiness, lively, radiant—ravishing! The bright lights 
glitter, and the glasses gleam ; the spotless cloth is blanched like snow 
by moonlight ; plate and flowers give splendour and colour ; ruby glass 
suggests the warmth of winter, pale sea green goblets suggest the 
summer, and the cool halls of Nereus, and of his nymphs. The spectacle 
is chastely gorgeous. Then how delicious it is to turn from a supréme 
to whisper your delicate compliments into a little pearly ear; how 
exquisite to see the arched eyebrows lift over archer eyes, as she turns 
and rewards you for a witticism with a smile and a glance !—by heavens, 
Reginald, I say its charming! and I aver 

Reainatp. Methinks the lady doth protest too much. Truly, shep- 
herd, thou art in a parlous state. Ah! I fear, I fear. I fear that when 
you go out to dinner you follow there a fairer lure and chase a dearer 
prey. Beware, beware, young man! Ask yourself solemnly (if I may 
trouble you), in the silence of your closet, whether you can remain true 
to gastronomic art if you divide that very fiery particle, your mind, 
between cookery and woman ? 

Aturep. Oh, I always trust gaily to art. Talking of that, let me 
recount to you a triumph of my art. I have a friend whom, following 
the writers of the Augustan age, I will call Eugenio. Possessed of many 
of the finest qualities that can adorn a human being, Eugenio is yet an 
outer barbarian in his feeding. His tastes are incredibly depraved and 
savage. What can have brought upon him such an affliction, heave! 
only knows !—whether there be inherited, congenital mental disease ; 
whether his state be the result of deficient culture and a morbid will, 
which fights against the light, one knows not, and one cannot know 
these things are mysterious. But, sir, the wretched result is that th? 
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abject creature loves only that cordage of exhausted flesh out of which 
soup has been forcibly expressed. He loves it dry, too, sir !—loves it 
quite dry, without any gravy, believe me! His favourite dish would be 
a ship’s old swab, squeezed quite dry, and served up on a cold plate. 
Well, I once found myself in Paris with Eugenio. We dined at the Café 
Anglais, at the Voisin, at Philippe’s, at the Maison Dorée, at the Moulin 
Rouge. He fed daily upon the nastiness, as nearly as he could procure 
it, which his peculiar idiosyncracy could assimilate. The spectacle of a 
fellow creature so sunk and fallen filled me with dismay, with disgust, 
with pity. As I contemplated this awful warning, the tears coursed 
each other down mv innocent nose. I burned with philanthropy. | 
determined to try to rescue, to elevate Eugenio. To that end I asked 
him to dine with me, ‘ With you? he replied, brutally, ‘why you don't 
know what’s good to eat; you'll get some nasty kickshaws.’ I smiled 
loftily from the heights of my cynical philanthropy, and persisted. The 
Savage was, in the main, good-natured, and, with some grumbling, he 
accepted the invitation. For my particular purpose I selected the 
Maison Dorée. Ah! the trouble I took in the composition of that menw / 
The weal or woe of a human being hung trembling in the balance. I 
had to make some concessions to the taste of the barbarian, in order to 
induce him to eat at all, but with that deduction the composition was 
noble. I led the dinner up, up, through a tenderly graduated symphony 
of crescent delicacy and alternative delight. The day came, and I kept 
the animal very hungry. I trusted profoundly in my art, but the 
experiment was a delicate one, and I had ordered a small private room. 
The savage ate ravenously, tearing his way rampageously through all 
my ethereal conceptions. The end arrived. I watched him curiously. 
. @ Suddenly he was possessed by a paroxysm of the wildest wrath. Fierce 
y @ animal passion seized and held him. On that dark, lurid brow the 
y @ thunder-cloud of passion lowered blackly and gloomed in demoniac 
ef horror. The working features, bloated and distended, were corrugated 
i, @ with the terrible fury of the lower pit. The eyes blinked with infra- 
human malevolence. His voice trembled hoarsely as he screeched, 
x¢ =‘ Why you’ve given me no dinner at all. I haven’t had enough to eat!’ 
He grasped a knife, and glared at me like a demon. I saw my danger, 
but still I trusted in myart. Smiling in outward calm, I fixed him with 
my glittering eye, and waited the result. During a few anxious seconds 
my life was not worth an instant’s purchase ; but then I felt that I was 
saved. He fell back in his chair; the knife dropped from his nerveless 
grasp ; the thunder-scars left his brooding brow ; a faint, fat smile stole 
slowly over, and suffused his ample and manly lineaments, late the seat 
of every evil passion. With a voice as soft as the cooing of a bridegroom 
dove, he murmured, ‘ Yes, I’ve dined very well. I really couldn't eat 
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anything more, and yet I feel so strangely light!’ With a wild cry I 
‘rose and tottered towards him. I fell- upon his neck and wept bitterly. 
He was saved—we were saved—lI had done him a priceless service, and 
art was triumphant! Forgive me, Reginald, if, even now, I am a little 
overcome at the precious recollection. 

REGINALD. Forgive you !—aye, and reverence you; what a moral is 
contained in your simple story ! 

AutureD. Yes; while Memory holds her seat, I shall still glory in that 
triumph of my art. 

REGINALD. There are one or two curious considerations connected 
with a critical comparison of English and continental cookery. A 
nation’s habits and customs are always dictated by the necessities which 
spring from climate and circumstance : thus, maccaroni and the siesta 
are taught to Naples by climate, and the pig is forbidden to Orientals 
‘becanse, probably, the animal would be unwholesome in their burning 
«lime. Now we, in these British isles, have the best meat and the best 
fish in the world. Hence our system of plain, direct cookery, of simple 
roasting and boiling. Our cookery is simple, because our materials are 
excellent. Continental cookery is more complicated, because their raw 
material is inferior. 

Aucrep. True; and a truth too little recognised ; but how sterile and 
barren our cookery becomes when we get to the end of the two primary 
processes! When once we have roasted or boiled, we fall flat upon the 
horror of cold meat. Then the continental cook surpasses us immeasur- 
ably. Eclecticism is the philosophic theory of cookery. 

Recinatp. Let us thankfully remember that to these happy, happy 
isles alone has Providence granted its great gift of grouse. 

Auurep. Nor should the special benefit of currant and raspberry tart 
-ever be forgot. Let me stir another great question ;—what do you say 
about pictures in a dining room ? 

Reeinatp. Ah! I have often thought of that. I object to pictures 
with a subject. I think they distract the mind. Pictures that are 
merely beautiful patterns are unobjectionable ; but I confess that I lean 
to portraits. 

Auurep. Surely you cannot mean the ‘ portrait of a gentleman’ style 
of thing that one sees in our modern exhibitions ? 

Reainatp. Surely not ; I mean good portraits of handsome ancestors, 
—say from— 

AuurED. But it is not every host that has ancestors. Many a man, 
especially the wealthy parvenu man of modern society, has no ancestors. 
He may be a host in himself, but is without antecedent connection with 
the storied past. 

Reoinatp. True; but I assume, for the purposes of my argument, 
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that he has. I like a series of portraits of fair women and brave men, 
ranging, let us say, from Elizabeth to George III., and including fine 
specimens of Van Dyck and Sir Joshua. I love to look up from my 
dinner on such portraits, and to think of the originals—that they, too, 
dined! I love to picture to myself a dinner party of Van Dyck’s cava- 
liers and ladies ; to imagine their stately courtesy and graceful punctilio ; 
to cover the board with their dishes, their glasses ; to surround it with 
their men and women; and to fancy their manners, looks, ways, and 
conversation. 

ALURED. You are an idealogist ;—but the idea is good. I also like 
to fancy the pleached pleasaunce of an Elizabethan garden, and sweet 
Anne Page sent to bid me come in to dinner. Look, Reginald—see her 
waiting coyly, a quaintly charming figure, standing on her shadow on the 
broad gravel walk, in the calm golden sunshine. 

REGINALD. By Jove !—it is a picture. They must have raised fine 
women—women worth dining with —in the days in which Shakspeare 
drew women. In our day, when the women at a dinner are not quite up 
to the mark as regards quality, tobacco should always be allowed after 
dinner. 

AtureD. Everything connected with fine dining should be in fine keep- 
ing. To that rule no exception can be allowed. Take, for instance, 
that wonderful and delightful Raleigh picture of Millais. There the 
very sea itself belongs to the time. It is a sea proper to those earlier 
days of maritime adventure in which ships were rare. It is an Eliza- 
bethan,—not a Victorian sea. It is a sea that may be whitened by sails, 
but never blackened by smoke. It is the sea of the sailor, but not of the 
steamship. 

Ree@inaLp. Vow when you dine in the second strata of our middle 
class, you have to prepare your mind to forego the very idea of a dinner. 

How horribly prevalent, in the tender spring time, is the epidemic of 
slmon and of lamb! You meet them everywhere. Good things as they 
, fjtre, they have, when we become very intimate with them, the fatal 
. @xmeness of Octavia, instead of the infinite variety of Cleopatra. 

AturepD. Take another genus of dinner-giver. He has been abroad— 
e has, confound him! He won’t give honest things which he might 
sive good ; no—he will give a Continental dinner, and produces a miser- 
le parody upon a second-rate Belgian table d’héte, with a soup-like fluid 
amnel, and wretched entrées of confused and indeterminate nastiness. 
xvoid the dinners of that man, my Reginald. He is an impostor. 
ReginaLp. Your great success with Eugenio inspires me with a desire 
Xdo good. Shall not we, to whom so much light has been granted, 
ideavour, as crusaders of the spit, to benefit our fellow-creatures ? Shall 
¢ not labour to teach mankind to dine? 
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ALURED. We will! 
REGINALD. We will! 


Avurep. Cadet of civilisation ! 
Reeinatp. Arch-priest of humanity ! 


Aturep. This conversation has but lightly skimmed the surface of the 


great subject. How fragmentary is all human effort! It is a great 
subject, a most grave and wide subject. We have but broken 
ground upon it. Still, ground must be broken up before seed can be 
sown. With great savans the previsions of imagination precede the dis- 
coveries of science. ! 

RecinaLp. The great first object must be to circulate fresh currents 
of ideas ; to prepare the public mind, through playfulness, to receive in 
earnestness great new truths. The human mind, like a pigeon, often 
wheels airily round a subject before it flies straight home to the point. 
So have we done. How can we best begin our missionary campaign ? 

AuuRED. Suppose, my dear Reginald, suppose that some recording 
angel, in good stenographic training, should have taken down the ebullient 
artlessness of this unpremeditated chat? How would that circumstance 
assist our plan? Give it up? I think I see the first great step! 

Reainatp. What is the recorder to do with his notes—supposing him 
to have taken any? 

AuurED. Do with them? Why, of course, communicate them to the 
world through literature ! 


H. Scuutz-Wizson. 
































































PASQUALE pr Yirct LIl. 


By Dr. Rosetti. 





Or the romantic school of poetry, with its rejection of the classical 
traditions—the so-called ‘correctness’ of the last century, there is in 
Italy but one representative—Pasquale De’ Virgilii, combining in himself 
some of the features most characteristic of Byron, Shelley, and even 
Swinburne. His intelligent admirers are but few ; his effective imitators 
fewer still. His earliest studies in poetry were mainly in Byron, whose 
plays and some of whose narrative poems he has translated for his 
countrymen, in language generally equal, sometimes superior in colour 
and force to the original. One specimen from his reproduction of 
*Manfred’ may suffice :— 


‘Mount Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command.’ 


* Da’ secoli e da’ monti circondato, 
Il Monte-bianco, re dell’ alpi, giace ; 
Da un diadema di neve incoronato, 
Sopra un trono di rupi ei resta in pace ; 
Di nubi ha il manto, di foresti il cinto, 
E in man per fulmin la valanza avvinto ; 
Ma pria che questa al suol caggia tuonando, 
E mestieri si arresti al mio comando.’ 

On the model of his English master, he published poems and ‘com- 
medie’ (our comedies would give a false impression of the latter), and 
was hailed as the head of the romantic school in Naples. Criticism on 
his works have at various times appeared from the pens of Mercey in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes ;’ of Marc Monnier in the ‘ Revue Suisse ;’ of 
Canti in the ‘Storia degl’ Italiani ;’ of del Zio and others in divers 
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publications. His reputation was already a wide one, when, by his travels 
in the East, and by his embroilment in political affairs, he became one 
of the marked men of the day. 

French and Italian criticism has placed De’ Virgilii at the head of the 
romantic school of modern Italy ; but the epithet ‘romantic,’ already. 
become vague from the many art interests in which it has been used, 
requires definition in this case. We all remember Goethe’s mot; given 
a thoroughly good composition of whatever school and it is sure to be 
classical! There is much that is ‘romantic’ in Homer, who, if action 
restricted to time and place according to the rules of Aristotle, be 
required, is not nearly so ‘ classical’ as Virgil or Tasso. Dante plunges 
into the depths of mediteval humanity, to evolve for his contemporaries 
the three states which must be traversed if they would come ‘a riveder 
le stelle ;’ that is, lead on this side the grave a life of intelligence and 
love. But Dante is not a poet of the ‘classical’ school, any more than 
Ariosto or Shakspeare or (notwithstanding his scholarship) Milton, who 
mingles earth with heaven and both with hell. Goethe, Byron, and 
Shelley obeyed the laws of their own genius, whose grinding impulse lay 
through the soul and heart of their fellow-men, as those were swayed 
by the passions or forced by the reason to that doubt and eclecticism 
which interpenetrates our own epoch. But neither Goethe, nor Byron, 
nor Shelley can be called, in the language of French and Italian criticism, 
the revivers, still less the creators of ‘romanticism.’ Victor Hugo, again, 
with all his genius and his mastery of form, is the conscious adherent of 
no school, but simply the interpreter of a philosophy alternately mis- 
anthropic and humanitarian, while his effects are nearly always falsetto. 
In Italy, his counterpart, though juster in aim, if less finished in language 
and style, is Pasquale De’ Virgilii, whose genius has sympathy for every 
class-condition, outruns the confines of nationalities, and expatiates our 
universal society in a tourmente d’ esprit so vehement as sometimes to 
lack coherence of expression. 

Take his ‘Commedia del Secolo.” The chief dramatis persona, Arnoldo, 
sprang from that Latin race whose decadence so many deplore, and whose 
end some even foresee, but which, Antoous-like, acquires new strength 
with each downfall ; emerges from the mire of nineteenth-century dissi- 
pation ; travels to the East, which he reconciles to the Christianity and 
civilisation of the West ; and prepares and developes those events of 1848 
which, according to De’ Virgilii, ought to be the avatar of a palingenesis 
social and universal. Such is the argument of his drama, a composition 
colossal in design, original in most of its features, and as different as 
well may be from the dramas of Shakspeare, Goethe, Schiller, Byron, 
Shelley, and Hugo. The scene is Europe and Asia; the actors are entire 
nations ; their moving spirits are the authors of the palingenesis 2s 
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conceived by De’ Virgilii, No one before him had ventured on such @ 
conception—the dramatic representation of the nineteenth century. 


Victor Hugo says of it: ‘Il y a dans ]’euvre de Pasquale De’ Virgilii la: 


comédie du siecle une grande et profonde pensée; le souffle du vieux 
Dante a traversée son esprit.’ 


In other dramas, De’ Virgilii does not put upon the stage a nationality,. 


but the people of a city, with the usages, the virtues, and the vices of 
the epoch in which they live. On this plan he has produced three great 
works: the ‘ Masaniello,’ the ‘ Vespri Siciliani,’ and ‘Cola di Rienzi.’ 
Mare Monnier thoroughly entered into the author's idea when he passed 
judgment on these compositions : ‘In questa trilogia egli ha rappresentato 
le tre specie di rivoluzioni che agitano l’umanita. La prima é la rivoluzione 
popolare, quella degli affamati ; la seconda é la rivoluzione aristocratiea, 
quella degli ambiziosi ; l’ultima é la rivoluzione letteraria, quella degli 
utopisti.’ (‘ Revue Suisse,’ Avril, 1861.) 

De’ Virgilii, as we have said, claims the honour of having introduced 
Byron to the Italians—all the dramas and many of the poems. He also 
conducted for some years a scholarly review entitled ‘Il Progresso,’ to 
which he coatributed of his own a number of poems and tales. Of his 
travels in the East, he has given a charming account in a poetical com- 
position called ‘ L’ Oriente.’ 

As a publicist, De’ Virgilii was always liberal. He conducted the: 
‘ Costituzione,’ a journal which ran a brief course in 1848, and in 1860 
the ‘ Nuova Italia,’ to advocate the national unity. With the precipita- 
tion of events that year in Naples, he left journalism to aid constitutional 
government, and was a staunch supporter of the unity of Italy, in oppo- 
sition to the projects of the ex-Emperor Napoleon for an Italian federation. 
He had been appointed ‘intendente’ in the Abruzzi; and while there he 
animated the liberals and curbed the spirit of reaction. On Garibaldi’s 
entry into Naples, De’ Virgilii_ was nominated Governor or Commissary, 
with high powers—an authority of which he had much need ; for scarcely 
had Francis II. immured himself in Gaeta, and Garibaldi encamped at 
Capua, when reactionists, republicans, and Bourbonists strove to plunge: 
the Abruzzi into anarchy. The dictatorial government of Naples was at 
a loss what to do; but De’ Virgilii, menaced by the reaction from within 
and by Lamoriciére on the frontier, conceived a happy initiative, which 
proved the salvation of his own country and of Italy. Victor Emmanuel 
was in the Marches, but, kept in check by diplomacy, did not know 
whether he ought to pass the confines of the Abruzzi. At Naples, the 
republicans around Garibaldi were opposed to the entry of the king. All 
government was at a standstill. De’ Virgilii put himself at the head of 
the combined municipalities of the Abruzzi, crossed the frontier, marched 
into Ancona, and, in the name of the Neapolitan people, invited the- 
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king to enter the southern provinces. Thereupon Victor Emmanuel 
broke through his restraint, acceded to the memorial of the Abruzzese 
municipalities, and entered the ancient kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
De’ Virgilii accompanied him in his triumphal progress ; and so it was 
that the machinations of the reactionists ceased, and Italy become one 
realm. 

Great in literature, De’ Virgilii is still greater in political life: his 
master-stroke of inviting the king in the name of the Neapolitans pos- 
sesses something of the heroic poem in itself. Victor Emmanuel showed 
his gratitude by conferring on him equestrian honours, appointing him 
4iovernor of Benevento, then nominating him counsel of state, and finally 
giving him the post he now fills—that of director of public property at 
‘Trani. 
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